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t'or  the  Edinburgh  Magazinr;  _ 

.  ESSAY  EMIGRATION;  ‘ 

'  SECTION  II4 

F 'ROM  general  refledtionf  upon  emigrations,,  we  may  natu- 
I  rally  proceed  to  confider  thofe  from  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  particular.  The  leading  principles  being  once  di(lIn<Sly  un¬ 
folded,  the  fubjetS:  may  probably  become  lefs  obfeure.  ^  ;  . 

Any  enterprize  in  .which  numbers  are  engaged^  or  which  may 
affefl  numbers  .by  its  confequences,  never  fails^^to  excite  atten¬ 
tion  and  Inquiry.  On  fuck  occahpns,  however,  men  of,  weak 
parts,  and  enthuliaftic  fancies,  are  more  frequently  agitated  than 
men  of  .cool  reafon  and  political  difeernment.  .  The  latter  kind 
of  men  often  look  down  with  contempt  upon  fuch  fubjedls,  mere¬ 
ly  to  affect  a  fuperiority  over  the  vulgar.  Some,  even  to  this 
moment,  doubt  whether  our  -  emigrations  deferye  a  ferious  dif- 
quilition.  I  cannot,  however,  help  being  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  I  propofe,  in  this  place,  accurately  to  trace  ^e  caufes,  and 
mark  the  origin  of  this  unufu.al  fermentation*  *  • 

ThisYpirit  feems  to  have  taken  rife  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Scotland ;  or j  at  leaft,  to  have  difplayed*  its  firft  efforts  there, 
more  confpicudufly  than  any  where  elfe.  We  .  cannot  fuppofe 
that  the  Caledonians  have  a  feehler  attachment  to  their  native 
.  -  VolJ  II.  4  B  .  \  country 

•  ^  5  See  our  Magazine,  No.  X,  p.  51$. 
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country  than  others.  They  have  been  always  remarkaUe  for  a  • 
contrary  difpoiition.  It  naay  likewife  be  obfervedi'  that  there  is 
another  principle,  which  ought  naturally  to  confpire  with  the 
love  of  country  upon  this  occafion  :  It  is  the  antient  fpirit  of 
danlhip^j  which,  though  feverely  wounded  by  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  civilization,  (UU  operates  with  'confideml^  vigour. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  an  Englifhman  conceive  what  veneration 
the  peafants  of  thofe  parts  pay  to  the  head  of  their  clan,  or 
their  landlord.  I  have  been  therefore  induced  to  think,  that  it 
muft  be  fome  urgent  neceflity  which  coujd  impel  men,  thus  af- 
feded,  to  fly  from  the  halls  of  their  patriarchal  chiefs,  and  to  a- 
bandon  their  native  feene. 

I.  The  principal  wealth  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  mountain¬ 
ous  and  wild  parts  of  Scotland,  confifts.  in  their  herds.  This 
kind  of  internal  refource  is,  in  its  own  nature,  precarious.  The 
rougher  countries  in  Scotland  are  very  frequently  harrafTed  by 
the  rude  inclemency  of  ftorms  and  the  feverity  of  winter.  •  This 
circumftance  proves  very  diftrelsful;  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to 
expofe  their  cattle  to  the  open  air,  and  to  fuffer  them  to  depend 
principally  upon  the  produce  of  uncultivated  nature,  for  proven¬ 
der.  The  culture  of  grafs,  or  p'afture,  is  very  little  improved 
here.  In  this  country,  a  man  may  lofc  the  increafe-of  many 
years  in  three  months.  Thefe  obfervations  are  too  often  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  meiarickoly  experience  of  the  natives.  But,  befides 
that  the  price  of  cattle  is  precarious,  it  depends  lefs  upon  home- 
confumption  than  the  markets  and  fairs  in  England.  This  fub- 
jcdls  it  to  the  accidents  of  another  country,  dt  has  happened, 
perhaps  unfortunately,  that  the  Scots  ^  had  fold  their  herds,  or 
droves,  in  England,  at  a  veiy  advantageous  rate,  for  fome  years; 
during  which  interval,  many  people  amaffed  fortunes,  and  all 
were  enabled  to  live  comfortably.  The  proprietol*s.  of  land  re- 
folved  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  circumftance.  It  may  feem 
reafonable  that  they  ftiould'reap  a  lhare  of  thefe  profits;  but,  as 
the  increafe  of  rent  was  not  calculated  at  a  medium,  but  pro¬ 
portioned ‘to  the  prefent  high  prifce  of  cattle,  we  have  here  a 
certain  exadion,  the  payment  of  which  depends  upon  a  precari¬ 
ous  i^d.  The  oppreffion  of  the  fuperiors,  and  the  high  rents, 
were  complained  of  by  the  highlanders,  as  their  chief  grievan¬ 
ces.  The  fudden  augmentation  of  rents  may,  in  fome  mcafure, 
be  attributed  to  the  circumftance  above  mentioned,  though  not 
folely.  It  cannot  be  dented  but  the  price  of  cattle,  and  every  o- ' 
ther  thing.  Is,  at  preient,  mucli  .higher  in  Scotland  than  nfoal^ 
But  the  period  of  prices  was  Succeeded  by  a  fuddenialli  which, 
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•ddedlo  the  mufoetunes  of  the  i^fons,  plunged  the  inhabitants 
into  dfecp  diftrcfs.  ' 

2.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  no  country  ^s.cvcr  rich  which 
did  not  pradice  commerce  or  agriculture.  In  the  remote  parts  of 
Scotland  agriculture  can  never  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  on 
fccount  of  the  extreme  rudeneis  of  the  country.  Commerce  is 
yet  in  its  infancy  there;  and  though  it  might  be  carried  on  with 
great  advantage  in  thofe  parts,  yet  it  was  not  prudent  or  hu- 
in  the  proprietors  to  ad  upon  the  principles  of  a  more  im¬ 
proved  country,  before  the  refourcesof  their  fubjeds  could  bear 
it.  To  force  induftry,  is  the  maxim  of  a  narrow  and  fcvere  mind. 
Commerce,  very,  rarely  fprings  from  extreme  neceflity :  It  muft 
be  cheriihed  with  indulgence,  and  encouraged  by  the  views  of 
advantages  and  profits.  The  growth  of  induftry  and  trade  is 
flow  and  graduaL  Hence,  in  mod  infiances,  opprellion,  requiring 
a  fudden  exertion  •  to  gratify  its  demands,  drives-  to  defpair. 
There  are  feme  great  exceptions,  but  npt  fuflacient  to  defiroy 
the  general  rule  which  is  here  laid  down. -In  England  and  Seqt- 
limd  many  proprietors  have  been  fond  of  obferving,  that,  fince 
.  the  rents  were  raifedi  improvement  and  inclofing  have  made 
prodigious  prog^efs.  Selfilh  men  !  they  love  money  more  than 
human  kind  !  The  reafon  of  .  the  happy  change  was,  that  the 
.  fjpirit  of  improvement  and  inclofing  now  awoke,  and  began  to 
operate. with  vigour.  It  will  not  be  denied  but  that  human 
nature  afls  .with  more  fplendor  and  a^ivity,  when  furrounded 
vfith.  certain  difficulties;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  affirm- 
,  ed,  that  political  ikill  can  never  proportion  the  meafure  of  dif- 
‘  ficulties.  That  has  ever  been  done  by  the  nice  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

3^  Some  gentlemen  who  had  occafion  to  fee  upon  what  3>rin.- 
-  ciples  a  rich  and  commercial  kingdom  process,  but  who  did 
aot.underfiand  the  method  of ,  introducing  the  (ame  ideas  a;id 
pra^kes  into  their  own  country,  attempted  to  level,  without  dir 
.ftindion,  a  fet  of  men,  whom  the  patriarchal  fpirit  of  their 
amcefiors  regarded  as  children  of  their  refpe^ive  families;  a  fet 
of  men,  whom  they  allowed  to  live  in  affluence,  while  the  infe¬ 
rior  peafants  were  in  extreme  poverty  and  fervitude.  A  violent 
effort  to  effe^  this,  has  been  .attended  with  bad  confequences. 
Thefe  men  of  middle  rank,  defeended  of  the  .great  families,  li¬ 
ved  in  hofpitablc  plenty  upon  extenfive  farms,  which  they  rent- 
.  cd  of  .the  chiefs,  and  principal  proprietors,  and  parcelled  out  ar 
•  mong  the  loweft  dafs  of  people  ;  a  plan  fomewhat  rcfembling 
the  feudal  fyftem  of  government.  Their  education  was,  in'  ge- 
i  V ;  ncrali 
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•nera),  equal  tV)  that  of  the  freeholders;  and,  as  their  Htnattos 
and  fortunes  did  not  fuffer  them  to  indulge  themfclves  in  inda- 
‘lence,  they  "always  became  the  moft  adive  and .  enterprizing  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  and  acquired  a  fupreme  influence  in 
conduding  the  conamon  affairs  of  police.  Thcfe  are  the  men  who 
originally  planned  the  emigration.  -The  inferior  clafs,  without 
fiich  condiidors,  in  whom  they  could  repofe  implicit  confidence, 
would  never  venture  to  crofs  the  •  Atlantic  ocean,  or  penetrate 
'  the  awful  gloom -^hich  fits  brooding  over  the  forefts  of  America. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  laudable  idea  to  abolifli  that  fyftem,  which 
*  renders  the  gentlemen  in  Scotland  fo  tar  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  to  introduce  that  gradual  and  well- filled  up 
fyflcm  which- prevails  in  England  but  it  feems  probable,  that 
they  who  attempted  it  were  influenced  -by  pride  and  avarice 
■  more  than  by  humanity.  .  '  ' 

4.  Cifcumftances  of  a  different  kind  have  contributed  to.  pro 
mote  the  emigration.  The  knowledge  of  diilant  countries  is 
now  become  general :  Thofe  who  in  the  laft  wars  had  occafion 
to  fee  the  continent  of  America,  and  other  parts,  have  diffufed 
this  knowledge  among  their  countrymen.  If  we  except  Spain 
perhaps  no  nation  in  the  world  fends  more  people  into  foreign 
countries  than  the  Scots.  Ships  of  merchandife  frequently  pafs 
andrepafs  by  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  frequent' com 
mefee  with  thefe  infpires  the’  inhabitants  with  a  romantic  turn 
for  voyages,  and  feeing' diftant  countries.  The  lefs  " they  gene 
rally  fee  of  the  world,  the  greater  fhare  of  cuf  iofity  they  have. 

'  5,  Whatever  caufes  gave  rife  to  the  fpirit  of  emigration,  it  is 

certain  that  it  is  increafed  from  enthufiafm.  ‘  It  is  this  natural 
difpofition  to  enthufiafm,  which  hurries  men  along  in  the  exe 
ciition  of  all  great  defigns.  The  banner  of  liberty  and  enter 
prize  is  fet  up ;  the  minds  of  men  are  violently  agitated ;  and  they 
all  flock  to  it.  ’  What  will  they  hot  then  atchieve  ?  JTo  dangers 
no  difficulties,  are'  then  too  arduous.' '  This  is  the  principle  up¬ 
on  which  we  muff  explain  the  progrefs'of  emigration  both  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and  who  knows  how  far  the  contagion 
may  Ipread  ?  '  '  [[To  be  coniinuedJ\ 

To Printer  0//^^  Edinburgh  Magazine.  :  - 

.r.  SIR,  ’  ■  "  ■  '  "  ’  '■ 

,The  following  particulars  I  have  met  fcattered  in  different  parts 

of  Mr  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  ^to‘  the  He 

brides.  They  are  intereftliig ;  and,  from  the  xirculation  of 
‘  *  b  ’  *  them 
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p  iJiein  m ..your  mlfcellany,  you  may  hope,  that  pubHc-fpinted 
individu^jpoflefled  of. information  relative, to  the  trade  and 

advantage  of  their  country,  may  tranfmit  it  to  you  for  the 
public,  . 

«  I  am.  Sir, '  i 

Your  obedient  feryant, 

Anecdotes  (^/"TRADE. 


.  •  .  GlaJgofm» 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  vaft  nailery,  a  ftone-ware 
maniifadlory,  and  a  great  porter-brewery,  which  fupplies 
fome  part  of  lefs-induftrious  Ireland :  Behde^  thefe,  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  linens,  cambrics,  lawns,  fuftians,  tapes,  and  ftriped  li¬ 
nens;  fugar-houfes  and  glafs-houfes ;  great  roperies;  vaft  ma- 
nufadiires  of  ihoes,  boots',  and  faddles,  and  all  forts  of  horfe  fur¬ 
niture  ;  alfo  vaft  tanneries,  carried  on  under  a  company  who 
'have  L.  60,000  capital,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  colonifts,  whofe 
bark  is  found  unfit  for  tanning.  The  magazine  of  faddles,  and 
other  works  refpe<fting  that  bufinefs,  is  an  amazing  fight :  All 
thefe  are  deftined  for  America,  no  port  equalling  this  for  the 
conveniency  of  fituation,  and  fpeedily  fupplying  that  market. 
Within  fight,  on  the  Renfrew  fide,  are  collieries ;  and  much  coal 
is  exported  into  Ireland,  and  into  America. 

.The  great  import  of  this  city  is  tobacco.  The  following  ftate 
of  that  trade,  for  the  three  laft  years,  exhibits  its  vaft  extent  and 
importance ; 


1769, 

From  Virginia,  25457  hogfheads. 
Maryland,  9641 
Carolina,  460  - 


1770. 

2981 5 
824.2 
913 


Total,  '35558 


38970 


So  that  It  appears  the  increafe  of  Importation  from  Virginia, 
in  1770,  was  4358  hogfli'.  and  from  Carolina,  453,  and  that  it 
decreafed  in  Maryland,  1 399*  But  what  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  fame  year  not  any  part  of  this  vaft  ftock  remained  unfold ; 
^  the  whole  being  difpofed  of  in  the  following  proportions :  . 


S^:  Amcdolis  o/Trc^ei 

K  ■*  t. 

hogft. 

'ToTrefemd,  331b 
France, .  15706 
Holland,  10637 
Dunkirk,  2907 
Hamburg,' 241 6 

t'- 

T'otal  exported,  -  -  -  3  793 8 

.Which,  with  1032,  fold  inland,  balances  the  account. 

In  the  laft  year  (1771)  the  commerce  ftill  improved  ;  for  from 
*  hogfh. 

Virginia,  35493 

Maryland,  12530  '  ,  - 

Carolina  002  ^ 


Bremen, 
Spain,  8ci 
Norway, 
Denmark. 
America, 


Total,  49016 

,  The  exports  alfo  increafed,  but  not  in  the  fame  proportion 
ivith  thofe  of  laft  year : 

,  Ireland  took  3  509  hogfti.  Bremen,  1 1 76 

France,  16098.  Norway,  665 

Holland,  14546  '  Denm^k,  399 

Dunkirk,  .  5309  i^ain,  &c.  297 

Hamburg,  *  2788  iBarbadoes,  21 


Total,. 
Sold  inland 


4^799 
1 142 


4594* 

3075 


So  that  this  year  it  appears  that  there  is  unfold,^ 

To  balance  the  great  fum  of. 

But  this  encouraging  inference  may  be  drawn;  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  fquabbles  with  the  colonies,  tho/e  of  the  firft 
importance  improve  in  their  commerce  with  their  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  receive  alfo  an  equal  return  in  the  manufadures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  they  wifely  difpenfe  to  thofe  whom  unavailing 
alibciations  of  prohibition  bind  from*  an  open  traffic  with  us. 

‘  The^  origin  of  foreign  trade  in  this  g^eat  city  is  extremely  wor* 
^y  of  attention.  A  merchant  of  the  name  of  .Walter  Gibfdn, 
by  ah  adventure, firft  laid  the  foundation  of  its  wealth: -About 
the  year  1668  he  cured  and  exported,  in  a  Dutch  veflel,  300 
lafts  oG  herrings,  each  containing  fix  barrels,  which  he  fent  to 
St.  Martin’s,  in  France,  where  he  got  a  barrel  of  brandy  and  a 
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a<own  for  each  t  The  fh?p  returning,  laden  with  tnrandy  and 
fait,  the  carsfo  was  fold  for  a  ^eat  fum :  He  then  launched  far¬ 
ther  into  bufitiefs,  bought  the  veflel  and  two  large  (hips  befides, 
with  whkh  he  traded  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  He  alfo  firft  imported  iron  to  Glafgow ;  for  before  that 
time  it  was  received  from  Stirling  and  Borrowftounnefs,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  dyed  iluffs :  And  even  the  wine  ufied  in  this  city  was 
brought  from  Edinburgh.  Yet  I  find  ao  ftatuc,  no  grateful  ia- 

feription,  to  preferve  the  memory  of  Waiter  Gibfqn  ! 

% 

Paijley^ 

Notwithftanding  the  antiquity  of  this  town,  it  was  of  little 
confcquence  till  within  thefe  laft  fifty  years ;  before  that  period 
Scarce  any  other  manufadlure  was  carried  on  but  coarfe  linen 
checks,  and  a  kind  of  ftriped  cloth  called  Bcngals;  both  which 
have  long  been  given  up  here.  While  thefe  were  the  only  ma- 
nufafturc,  the  inhabitants  feem  to  have  had  no  turn  for  enlar* 
ging  their  trade,  for  their  goods  were  expofed  to  fale  in  the 
weekly  market,  and  chiefly  bought  up  by  dealers  from  Glaf¬ 
gow:  Some  of  them,  however,  who  travelled  into  England,  to 
fell  Scots  manufadures,  picked  up  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
trade,  and  having  faved  a  little  money,  fettled  at  home,  and 
thought  of  eftablifliing  other  branches;  to  which  they  were  the 
more  encouraged,  as  their  acquaintance  in  England  was  like  to 
be  of  great  ufe  to  them. 

About  50  years  ago  the  making  of  white  Hitching  threads  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  Weft  country  by  a  private  gentlewoman, 
Mrs  Millar,  of  Bargarran,  who,  very  much  to  her  own  honour, 
imported  a  twift-mill,  and  other  neceflkry  apparatus,  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  carried  on  a  fmall  manufaifture  in  her  own  family : 
This  branch,  now  of  fuch  general  importance  to  Scotland,  was 
foon  after  eftablilhed  in  Paifley,  where  it  has  ever  fince  been  on 
the  increafe,  and  has  now  diffnfej  itfelf  over  all  parts  of  the 
Ungdoni.  In  other  places  girls  are  bred  to  it Here  they  may 
be  rather  faid  to  be  born*  to  it,  as  almoft  every  family  makes 
fbine  threads,  or  have  made  formerly..  It  is  generally  conapu- 
ted,  d^i,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  white  threads  are  an- 
i^ally  made  to  the  apaount  of  .from  L.40  to  50,000. 

.  The  manufaifture  of  lawns,  under  various  denominations,  is 
ilfo  carried  on  here  to  a  confiderable  amount,  and  to  as  great 
pcrfe<ftion  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Vaft  quantities  of'  foreign 
pro  is  annually  imported  from  France,  Germany,  for  this 

branch. 
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branchy  as  only  the  lower:  priced  kinds  can  he  made' of  our.homc-*^ 
manufa(ftured  yarn.  » It  .k  thought  the  lawn  branch  ^here  a- 
mounts  to  about  L.  70,000 .  annually.  The  filk  gaufe  has  alfo 
been  eftablifhed  here,  and  brought  to  the  utmoft  perfeftion ;  It 
is  wrought  to  an  amazing  variety  of  patterns ;  for  fuch  is  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  weavers,  that  nothing  in  their  own  branch  is  too. 
hard  for  them.  It  is  commonly  reckoned  that  this  branch  a- 
mounts  to  about  L.  60,000  annually.  • 

A  manufacture  of  ribbons  has,  within  thefe  twelve  months, 
been  eftablilhed  here,  and  both  flowered  and  plain  are  made,  in 
every  refpeCt  as  good  as  in  any,  place  of  England.  In  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  a  great  number  of  people  are  employed,  many  of 
them  boys  and  girls,  who  muft  otherwife  have  been  idle  for  fome 
years.  It  muft  be  extremely  agreeable  to'every  man  who  wiflies 
well  to  his  country,  to  fee,  in  the  fummer  fcafon,  both  fides  of 
the  river,  and  a  great  many  other  fields  about  town,  covered 
with  cloth  and  threads ;  and  to  hear,  at  all'  feafons,  as  he  -paires 
along  the*  ftreets,  the  induftrious  and  agreeable  noife  of  weavers 
looms  and  twift-mills.  The  late  unfortunate  ftagnation  of  trade 
has  bc^n  felt  here,' as  well/as  in  *moft  other  parts’ of  the  ifland; 
btlt^t  is  hoped,  if  things  were  a  little  more  fettled,  trade  will  re¬ 
vive,  and  the  induftrious  artificers  be  again  all  employed. 

Befides  thefe  general  manufactures,  fever’al  others  of  a  niore 
local  kind  are  carried  on  here:  There  is  a  very  confiderable  one 
of  hard-foap  and  tallow  candles,  both  of  which  are  efteemed  ex¬ 
cellent  of  their  kinds,  as  the  gentlemen  concerned  fpared  no  ex- 
,  pence  to  bring  their  manufacture  to  perfection :  Their  candles, 
efpecially  their  moulded  ones,  are  reckoned  the  beft  and  moft  e- 
legaht  that  have  been  made  in  Scotland,  and  'great  quantities  of 
them  are  fent  '  to  England  and  to  the  Weft-Indies.  They  are 
made  after  the  Kenfington  manner ;  and  with  this  view  they  had 
a  man  from  London  at  very  high  wages.'  There  are  alfo  two 
tanning  works  in  town,  and  a  copperas  work  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Herring-FiJJjery, 

’  Mr  Anderfon*  gives  to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty  in  the  herring-fifhery  :  He  fays  that  the  Neth'erlanders  referr¬ 
ed  to  thefe  coafts  as  early  as  A.  D.  836,  to  purchafe  faked  fifli 
of  the  natives ;  but,  impofing  on  the  ftrangers,  they  learned  the 
art,  and  took  up  the  trade,  in  after-times  of  fuch  immenfe  erne*' 
lument  to  the  Dutch. 

.  ^  i  Sip 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  obfervations  on  that  head>  cxtra(^e'd 
from  the  fame  author^  are  extremely  worthy  the  attention'of 
the  curious,  and  excite  reflections  on  the  vaft  ftrength  refulting 
from  the  wifdom  of  well-applied  induftry,. 

In  1603,  remarks  that  great  man,  the  Dutcl^  fold  to  diffe¬ 
rent  nations,  as  many  herrings  as  amounted  to  L*  1,759,000 
Sterling. 

In  the  year  1615,  they  at  once  fent  out  2000  buffes,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  37,000  fifhermen. 

In  the  year  1618,  they  fent  out  3coo  fhips,  with  50,000  men, 
to  take  the  herrings,  and  9000  more  fhips  to  tranl’port  and  fell 
the  fifh,  which  by  fea  and  land  employed.  150,000  men,  beffdes 
thofe  firft  mentioned.  All  this  wealth  was  gotten  on  our  coafts ; 
while  our  attention  was  taken  up  in  a  diftant  whale-fifhery. 

The  Scottifh  monarchs  for  a  long  time  feemed  to  diredb  all 
their  attention  to  the  prefervatlon  of  the  falmon  fifhery ;  proba¬ 
bly  becaufe  their  fubjeds  were  fuch  novices  m  fea-affairs.  At 
length  James  III.  endeavoured  to  ftjmulate  his  great  men  iq 
thefe  patriotic  undertakings;  for  by  an  aCl  of  his  third  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  compelled  *  certain  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and 
^  burrows,  to  make  fhips,  bufkes,  and  boats,  with  nets,  and  other 

•  pertinents,  for  filhing.  That  the  fame  fbould  be  made  in  each 
‘  burgh ;  in  number  according  to  the  fubftance  of  each  burgh, 

*  and  the  leaft  of  them  to  be  of  twenty  tun:  J^nd  that  all  idle 

♦  men  be  compelled  by  the  fberiffs  in  the  country  to  go  on  board 

*  the  fame.’ 

But  his  focceffors,  by  a  very  falfe  policy,  rendered  this  wife 
inftitution  of  little  eflPeCi  ;  for  they  in  a  manner  prevented  their 
fubjeds  from  becoming  a  maritime  people,  by  directing,  that  no 
white  lifli  fhould  be  fent  put  of  the  realm,  but  that  ftrangers  may 
come  and  buy  them ;  that  free  ports  be  firft  ferved ;  the  cargoes 
fold  to  the  freemen,  who  are  to  come  and  tranfport  the  fame. 
The  Dutch  at  thi^  very  time  having  an  open  trs^de. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  many  attempts  made  to 
fecure  this  treafure  to  ourfelves,  but  without  fuccefs :  In  the 
late  reign  a  very  ftrong  effort  was  made,  and  bounties  allowed 
for  the  encouragement  of  Britifh  adventurers :  The  firft  was  of 
thirty  {hillings  per  tun  tp  every  bufs  of  feventy  tuns^  and  up¬ 
wards.  This  bounty  was  afterwards  raifed  to  fifty  fhillings  per 
tun,  to  be  paid  to  fuch  adventurers  as  were  entitled  to  it  by 
claiming  it  at  the  places  of  rendezvous.  The  buffes  are  trom 
twenty  to  ninety  tuns  burden,  but  the  beft  fize  is  eighty.  A  veffel 
pf  eighty  tuns  ought  to  take  ten  lafts,  or  a  hundred  aud  twenty 
VquII.  4C  babels 
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barrels  of  herrings,  to  clear  expences,  the  price  of  the  fifli  to  be; 
admitted  to  be  a  guinea  a  barrel.  A  fliip  of  this  flze  ought  to  have 
eighteen  men,  and  three  boats  :  One  of  twenty  tuns  ftiould  have 
fix  men ;  and  every  five  tuns  above,  require  an  additional  hand. 

To  every  tun  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  of  nets;  fo  a 
vcflel  of  eighty  tuns  carries  twenty  thoufand  fquare  yards :  Each 
net  is  twelve  yards  long,  and  ten  deep;  and  every  boat  takes  out 
from  twenty  to  thirty  nets,  and  puts  them  together,  fo  as  to  form^ 
a  long  train:  They  are  funk  at  each  end  of  the  train  by  a  ftone, 
which  weighs  it  down  to  the  full  extent:  The  top  is  fupported 
by  buoys,  made  of  fheeps-lkin,  with  a  hollow  (lick  at  the  mouth, 
faftened  tight ;  through  this  the  Ikin  is  blown  up,  and  then 
llopt  with  a  peg,  to  prevent  the  cfcape  of  the  ;.air.  Sometimes 
thefe  buoys  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nets  ;  at  other  times  the 
nets  are  fuifered  to  hnk  deeper,  by  the  lengthening  the  cords  fa¬ 
ftened  to  them,  every  cord  being  for  that  purpose  ten  gr  twelve 
fathoms  long.  But  the  bell  filheries  are  generally  in  more  fhal- 
low  water. 

The  nets  are  made  at  Greenock,  in  Knapdale,  Bute  and  Ar- 
ran;  but  the  bell  are  procured  from  Ireland,  and,  I  think,  from 
fon^e  part  of  Caernarvonlhire. 

The  filhing  is  always  performed  in  the  night,  unlefs  by  acci¬ 
dent.  The  bufles  remain  at  anchor,  and  fend  out  their  boats  a,  . 
little  before  fun-fet,  which  continue  out,  in  winter  and  fummer, 
till  day-light ;  often  taking  up  and  emptying  their  nets,  which 
they  do  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a  night,  in  cafe  of  good  fuccefs. 
During  winter  it  is  a  molt  dangerous  and  fatiguing  employ,  by  , 
reafon  of  the  greatnefs  and  frequency  of  the  gales  in  thefe  feas, 
and  in  fuch  gales  are  the  molt  fuccefsful  captures ;  but  by  the 
providence  of  heaven  the  filhers  are  feldom  loll;  and,  what  is 
wonderful,  few  are  vifited  with  illnefs.  They  go  out  well  pre¬ 
pared,  with  a  warm  great  coat,  boots,  and  Ikin  aprons,  and  a, 
good  proylfion  of  beef  and  fpirits:  The  fame  good  fortune  at¬ 
tends  the  bulfes,  who  in  the  tempelluous  feafon,  and  in  the  dark- 
ell  nights,  are  continually  fhifting,  in  thefe  narrow  feas,  from 
harbour  to  harbour. 

Sometimes  eighty  barrels  of  herrings  are  taken  in  a  night  by 
the  boats  of  a  fingleVelTel.  It  once  happened,  in  LocK-Siappan", 
in  Skie,  that  a  bufs  of  eighty  tuns  might  have  taken  two  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  in  one  night,  with  ten  thoufand  fquare  yards  of 
net ;  but  the  mailer  was  obliged  to  defitl,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  hands  to  preferve  the  capture. 

‘  '  '  The 
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.  .Thfc  herrings  are  preferved  by.  faking,  after  the  entrails  arc 
^aken'out ;  an  operation  performed  by  the  country-people,  \yho 
get  three-halfpence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble ;  and  fometinies, 
even  in  the  winter,  can  gain  fifteen-pence  a  day.'  This  employs 
both  women  and  children  ;  but  the  faking  is  only  entruiied  to 
the  crew  of  the  buffes.  The  fifli  are  laid  on  their  backs  in  .the 
barrels,  and  layers  of  fait  between  them.  The' entrails  are  not 
loft,  for  they  are  boiled  into  an  oil :  Eight  thoufand-  fifti  will 
yield  ten  gallons,  valued  at  one  (hilling  the  gallon. 

A  yeflel  of  eighty  tuns  takes  out  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
barrels  of  fait :  A  drawback  of  two  (hillings  and  eight-pence  is 
allowed  for  each  barrel  uled  by  the  foreign  or  Irifh  exportation 
of  the  fifh  ;  but  there  is  a.  duty  of  one  (hilling  per  barrel  for  the 
home-confumption,  and  the  lame  for  thofe  fent  to  Ireland. 

.  The  barrels  are  made  of  oak  ftaves,  chiefly  from  Virginia ;  the 
hoops  from  feveral  parts  of  our  own  ifland,  and  are  made  either 
of  oak,  birch,  hazel,  or  willow :  The  laft  from  Holland,-  liable  to 
a  duty.  . 

The  barrels  coft  about  three  (hillings  each ;  they  hold  from 
five  to'eight  hundred  fifli,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh  ;  are 
made  to  contain  thirty-two  gallons.  The  barrels, are  infpe<fted 
by  proper  officers  :  A  cooper  examines  if  they  are  ftatutable  and 
good  ;  if  faulty,  he  deftroys  them,  and  obliges  the  maker  to  ftand 
to  the  lofs. 

.  The  herrings  in  general  are  exported  to  the  Weft-Indi#,  to 
feed  the  negroes,  or  to  Ireland,  for  the  Irilh  are  not  allowed  to 
fifli  in  thefe  feas.  By  having  a  drawback  of  five-pence  a  barrel, 
and  by  repacking  the  filh  in  new  barrels  of  twenty-eight  gallons, 
they  are  enabled  to  export  them  to  our  colonies  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  Scots  can  do. .  .  . .  •  , 

-  The  trade  declines  apace ;  the  bounty,  which  was  well  paid, 
originally  kept  up  the  fpirit  of  the  filhery;  but,  for  the. laft  fix 
years,  the  arrears  have  been  very  injurious  to  leveral  adventu¬ 
rers,  5vho  have  fold  oiit  at  thirty  per  cent. -lofs,  befides  that  of 
their  intereft.  , 


:•  Loch-Broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four  centuries 
as  the  refort  of  herrings.  They  generally  appear  here  in  July : 
Thofe  that  turn  into  this  bay  are  part  of  the  brigade  that  de¬ 
taches  itfelf  from  the  Weftern  column  of  that  great  army  that 
annually  deferts  the  vaft  dep'ths  of  the  ardlic  circle,  and  come, 
heaven-direfted,  to  the  feats  of  population,  offered  as  a  .cheap 
food  tQ  nMllions)  whom  waftcful  luxury*  or  iron-hearted  ava- 
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deprived ,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  th6  wonted  fup^ 

ports  of  the  poor, 

•  The  migration  of  thefe  filh  from  their  Northern  retreat  is  re¬ 
gular;  their  vifits  to  the  Weftefn  ifles  and  coafts,  certain;  but 
their  attachment  to  one  particular  loch,  extremely  precari¬ 
ous.  All  have  their  turns ;  that  which  fwarmed  with  filh  one 
year,  is  totally  deferted  the  following ;  yet  the  next  loch  to  it  may 
be  crowded  with  the  (hoals.  Thele  changes  of  place  give  often 
full  employ  to  the  buffes,  who  are  continually  fhifting  their  har¬ 
bour  m  queft  of  news  refpefting  thefe  important  wanderers.  ’ 

They  commonly  appear  here  in  July  ;  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  continue  there  for  fome  time, 
without  any  apparent  caufe  :  In ’November’  they  return  to  the 
lhallows,  when  a  new  filhery  commences,  which  continues  till 
January  ;  at  that  time  the  herrings  become  full  of  roe,  and  are 
ulelefs  as  articles  of  commerce,  ^ome  doubt,  whether  thefe 
herrings  that  appear  in  November  are  not  part  of  a  new  migra¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  are  as  fat,  and  make  the  fame  appearance,  as 
thofe  that  compofed  the  firft. 

The  figns  of  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  of  gulls, 
who  catch  up  the  fifh  while  they  fkim  on  the  furface ;  and  of 
gannets,  who  plunge  and  bring  them  up  from  confiderable 
depths.  Both  thele  birds  are  clofely  attended  to  -by  the  fiftiers. 

Cod-filh,  haddock^  and  dog-filh,  follow  the  herrings  in  vaft 
multSudes ;  thefe  voracious  filh  keep  on  the  outfides  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  and  may  be  a  concurrent  reafon  of  driving  the  Ihoals  in¬ 
to  bays  and  creeks.  In  fummer  they  come  into  the  bays  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  warmeft  weather,  and  with  eafy  gales. .  During 
winter  the  hard  gales  from  N.  Weft,  are  fuppofed  to  affift  in  for¬ 
cing  them  into  Iheker.  Eaft  winds  arc  very  unfavourable  to  the 
filhery. 

,  In  a  fine  day,  when  the  filh  appear  near  the  furface,  they  ex¬ 
hibit  an  amazing  brilliancy  of  colours ;  all  the  various  corufea- 
tions  that  dart  from  the  diatpond,  fapphire,  and  emerald,  en¬ 
rich  their  tra^l :  But,  during  night,  if  they  break,  i.  c.  play  on 
the  furface,  the  fea  appears  on  fire,  luminous  as  the  brighteft 
phofphorus. 

During  a  gale,  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  occupied  by 
the  great  Ihoals,  appear  as  if  covered  with  the  oil  that  is  emit¬ 
ted  from  them. 

.  They  feem  to  be  greatly  affefted  by  lightening:  During  that 
phaenomenon  they  fink  towards  the  bottoxnf  and  move  regulaf* 
ly,  in  parallel  Ihoals,  one  above  the  other. 

The 
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*  The  enemies  tha^a^^ail  thefe  filh  in  the  winter  feafoh,  are  va¬ 
ried,  not  diminifhed  :  Of  the  birds,  the  gannets  difappear;  the 
gulls  ftiii  continue  their  perfecutions ;  whales,  pollacks,'  and 
porpefles  are  added  to  their  number  of  foes;  Thefe  follow  in 
droves;  the  whales  deliberately,  opening  their  vaft  mouths,  ta- 
'  king  them  by  hundreds.  Thefe  monfters  keep  on  the  outfide, 
for  the  body  of  the  phalanx  of  herrings  is  fo  thick  as  to  be  im¬ 
penetrable  by  thefe  unwieldy  animals. 

The  herring-fifhers  never  obferve  the  remains  of  any  kind  of 
food  in  the  ftomachs  of  that  fifti,  as  long  as  they  are  in  good 
condition :  As  foon  as  they  become  foul  or  poor,  they  will 
greedily  rife  to  the  fly,  and  be  taken  like  the  whiting-pollack. 

They  do  not  depoflt  their  fpawn  in  fand,  or  mud,  or  weeds, 
like  other  fifti,  but  leave  it  in  the  water, .  fufpended  in  a  gela'ti- 
-  nous  matter,  of  fuch  a  gravity  as  prevents  it  from  floating  to 
the  furface,,  or  finking  to  the  bottom.  The  fifliermen  difeover 
this  by  finding  the  (limy  matter  adhering  to  the  hay  ropes  fome- 
times  in  ufe  to  hold  the  ftone  that  finks  the  nets,  the  middle 

part  being  Aimed  over,  the  top  and  bottom  clear. 

1 
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An  Account  ^/'Charles  I.V  Entry  into  Edinburgh^  in  the  year  1633*. 

I 

UPON  the  23d  day  of  June,  his  Majcfty,  from  Dalkeith  be 
Lafterrig,  and  the  Long  Gate,  about  half  fix  at  night, 
came  to  the  Weft  Port.  Upon  the  fouth-fidc  of  the  Weft  Port, 
upon  a  pretty  pageant,  the  draught  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
fuburbs  belonging  thereto,  being  excellently  well  pourtrayed^ 
was  obje<fted  to  his  Majefty’s  eye ;  and  a  vail  being  removed,* 
the  nymph  Edina,  (accompanied  with  two  other  nymphs,)  after 
a  Ihort  fpeech  of  congratulation  to  his  Highnefs,  delivered  the 
keys  of  the  city,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  his  pleafure. 

After  this,  his  Majefty  entering  the  port  at  the  Grafs  Ji.arket, 
the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  being  richly  habited,  did  give  his 
Majefty  the  welcome  of  an  little  ftage,  made  for  the  purpofe. 

In  the  ftrait  of  the  Weft  Bow,  was  erected  a  ftately  pageant,* 
(arched  beneath  for  a  paflage),  having  the  country  of  Caledonia, 

or 

*  This  paper  is  extracted  from  an  aathetuic  M.  S.  in  the  Library  of  the  uni- 
Verfhy^f  Edinburgh.  The  intention  of  King  Charles  I.*s  journey  to  Scotland, 
at  this  time,  was  to  hold  a  parlfament  there,  and  to  pafs  through  the  ceremony 
•f  his  coronation. 
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or  Scotland,  (according  to  the  bid  topography),  with  excellent 
artifis  reprefented  ofF  the  pageant :  The  Lady  Caledonia,  in  an* 
tient,  but  rich  habit>  delivered  ane  congratulatory  fpeech  to  his 
Majefty,  full  of  patiietic  expreffions. 

Upon  the  weft  wall  of  the  Tolbooth,  (where  the  goldfmiths‘ 
fliops  do  ftand)  there  ftood  an  vaft  pageant,  arched  above,  ha¬ 
ving,  on  ane  large  map,  the  pourtraits  of  109  kings  of  Scotland; 
In  the  cavity  of  the  arch.  Mercury  was  reprefented  bringing  up 
Fergus  theFirft,  king  of  Scotland,  in  ane  convenient  habit;  who 
delivered  to  his  Majefty  a  very  grave  fpeech,  containing  many 
precious  advices  to  his  royal  fucceflbr. 

At  the  Trone,  from  the  middle  of  the  way  fouthward,  the 
mount  Parnaffus  was  reared  up,  in  a  vaft  frame  of  timber,  the 
fupcrfice  reprefenting  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  vegetables 
which  are  to  be  feen  on  the  mountains. 

Upon  the  middle,  betwixt  the  two  tops,  was  ere<fted  ane  pyra-. 
mlde  of  great  height,,  with  a  globe  of  glafs  on  the  top  thereof: 
Out  of  the  cavity  hereof  did  fpring  out  a  fource  of  clear  water, 
reprefenting  Hyppocrene. 

In  the  belly  of  this  mountain  fat  a  conftderablc  number  of 
-quirifters  of  choice  ftnging  voices,  an  organift  alfo,  with  fomc 
other  muficians ;  who,  at  the  King's  approaching,  in  ane  fweet 
harmony  modulated  ane  pleafant  air,  compofed  for  the  purpofe, 
called  -Caledonia.'  Oh  the  forelide  of  the  mountain,  looking  to 
the  north,  fat  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes,  habited  conveniently. 
The  fong  being  ended,  Apollo  uttered  ane  panegyrick  to  the 
King’s  majefty;  and,  at  the  clofing  thereof,  delivered  to  him  ane 
book  of  panegyricks,  and  other  poems,,  compofed  by  the  univer- 
fity. 

Thence  he  removed  to  the  ftrait  of  the  Nether  Boiv,  where 
there  was  erected  a  ftately  arch,  reprefenting  fo  much  of  the 
heavenly  conftellations  and  planetary  influences,  as  .could  conve¬ 
niently  be  applied  to  the  purpofe :  And  of  this  pageant,  the  fe- 
ven  planets,  one  after  another,  delivered  acclamatory  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  fpeeches,  with  pathetic  /entences,  agreeing  as  well 
to  the  purpofe  as  to  the  perfons. 

All  thefe  fpeeches,  with  the  pageantSj  were  devifed  and  com¬ 
pofed  be  Mr  John  Adamfon,  Primar  of  the  college,  Mr  William 
Drummond  of  Haw^hornden,  and  the  mafter  of  the  high-fchool> 
joined  to  a  committee  of  the  graveft  and  moft  underftanding 
citizens  and  clerks. 

And'  if  you  fhall.  confider  all  the  entries  of  the  mightleft  prin¬ 
ces  in  Chriftendome,  for  fix  fcore  years  ^  bypa^ft,  .and  what  was 
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done  for  their  honour,  you  will  find  this  nothing  inferiour  to 
the  moft  (lately  and  magnificent  among  them.  But  byane  fa- 
^al  negleft,  all  were  loft  in  a  very  few  years  thereafter,  fcarce  a- 
ny  veftige  remaining,  except  a  fe\y  pourtraits  of  the  kings. 
rWhofqever  was  in  the  fault;  the  lofs  was  juftly  efteemcd omi¬ 
nous,  as  alfo  was  the  following  accident.  '  ' 

In  the  morning,  when  the  fpeakers  were  conveened  in  the 
lower  public  hall  of  the  college,  to  receive  their  particular  di- 
re(ftions,  the  Primar,  and  the  reft  who  were  to  put  them  to  that 
which  they  were  to  aft,  being  out  of  the  room,  the  firft  and  laft 
fpeaker  falling  by  the  ears,  did  fo  tear  and  deform  one  another’s 
faces,  that  neither  of  them  could  be  difeerneJ’;  which  v/as  like, 
in  all  probability,  to  have  marred  the  whole  bufmefs,  every  aft 
being  linked  to  another.  However,  the  Primar  having  a  balme 
of  fovereign  virtue,  did  fo  anoint  their  nofes  therewith,  and  keep 
them  clofc  bound  up,  that,  the  King’s  entry  falling  much  later 
than  was  expefted,  no  deformity,  in  the  time  of  afting  their  parts, 
appeared  upon  their  faces. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
ANTIQUITIES  in  STIRLINGSHIRE*. 

SECTION  V. 

Monuments  of  the  Roman  ufurpation  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  places  where  the  memory  of  that  people  is 
entirely  loft  among  the  prefent  inhabitants.  This  Is  generally 
the  cafe  in  Scotland.  The  forts  of  Agricola,  and  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  are  commonly  aferibed  to  the  Pifts  or  Peaghs,  whom 
the  vulgar  always  fpeak  of  as  if  they  had  been  a  let  of  creatures 
fomewhat  different  from  the  reft  of  the  human  ipecies.  The 
military  ‘caufeway,  and  other  of  the  Roman  works,  are  forae- 
tlmes  attributed  to  the  fame  people,  at  other  times  to  Mr  Mi¬ 
chael  Scot  of  Balwirie,  who  is  fup}>ofed  to  have  performed  ma¬ 
ny  extraordinary  exploits  by  his  fkill  in  magic.  Many  whimfi- 
cal  and  ridiculous  accounts  of  thofe  monuments  are  ftill  cur¬ 
rent  ;  but,  among  them  all,  the  Roman  na  ne  is  Lldom  or  never 
mentioned.  This  naturally  brings  to  cur  emcmhrance  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Lucan,  which  is  literally  fulfilled  of  the  ft  oman  works 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  ot  the  globe. 

'  '  •  '  ;  rune 
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Tabula  nomen  erit, 

.  We  do  not  obferve,  In  Ptolemy’s  map  of  Britain,  any  place 
which  we  can  affirm  to  have  been  fituated  within  the  (hire  of 
Stirling,  though  there  are  few  other  parts  of  the  ifland  where 
cannot  follow  that  antient  geographer  with  a  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  The  only  place  in  this  neighbourhood  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  by  him,  is  that  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  A- 
lanna.  This  fome  conjedure  to  have  been  the  Roman  fortifica¬ 
tions  upon  the  river  Carron,  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
Camelon;  in  the  two  laft  fyllables  of  which  that  antient  name  is 
prefefved,  with  only  a  fmall  variation.  Ptolemy,  however, 
feems  to  give  to  his  Alanna  a  more  northerly  fituation ;  fo  that 
we  Ihould  rather  look  for  it  beyond  the  Forth,  and  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  prcfent  town  of  Stirling,  though  in  what  par- 
ticular  place  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  A  probable 
reafon  may  be  affigned  for  that  author’s  taking  notice  of  fo  few 
places  between  the  friths.  The  Romans  had  few  or  no  fixed 
fettlements  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus ;  and  the  natives  of 
.  the  country  found  it  not  defireable  to  take  up  any  refidence  fo 
near  the  boundaries  of  a  people,  who  had  difeovered  fo  ftrong  a 
difpofition  to  enflave  them,  and  who  were  never  renowned  for 
being  the  beft  neighbours.  By  the  hoftilitics  which  were  per¬ 
petually  carried  on  betwixt  tlibfc  new  ufurpers  and  the  antient 
inhabitants,  and  the  inroads  they  made  upon  each  other,  the 
whole  ifthmus,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  was 
probably  much  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  the  borders  between 
England  and  Scotland  are  well  known  to  have  been,  in  later  a- 
ges,  during  the  continual  feuds  between  .the  two  kingdoms.  It 
jmuft  be  obferved,  too,  that  Ptolemy  hath  committed  a  capital 
error  in  his  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  that  lies  beyond  the 
two  friths.  He  hath  given  it  a  wrong  pofition;  for,  whereas  it 
ftretches  diredly  northward,  he  makes  it  turn  eaftward,  and  run 
a  great  way  into  the  German  ocean.  This  error  begins  at  the 
ifthmus,  which  throws  all  there  about  into  confufion,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  unfafe  to  depend  upon  that  author  in  that  part  of  his  o- 
therwife  valuable  work. 

The  town  of  Stirling  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of 
'great  antiquity.  Some  chronicles  affirm,  that  Agricola  eredled 
fortifications  upon  the  rock  on  which  it  ftands ;  nor  docs  it  ap¬ 
pear  improbable  that  the  Romans  raifed  forae  works  there, 
when  we  recolk£l  that  they  crofled  the  Forth  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Upon  the  Govaa  hill,  which  lies  immediately  north  from 
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•  tlic  xaftle,  there  is  a  large  ftone,*  with  Roman  chara^ers  upon  it, 

,  but  to  us  they  are  totally  unintelligible.  Striveling,  which  was 
.  the  antient  name  of  the  town,  fignifieth,  in  the  old  Scottilh  lan¬ 
guage,  the  hill,  or  rock  of  ftrife;  deriving  it,  doubtlcfs,  from  the 
frequent  rencounters  and  (kirmilhes  which  happened  thereabout, 
between  the  northern  inhabitants  and  their  enemies  of  the  fouth  ; 
to  this  thofe  writers  probably  allude,  who  give  to  this  town  the 
name  of  mom  dolorum,  or  the  dolorous  mountain. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  the  ifland,  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was,  for  ma¬ 
ny  ages,  divided  into  two  feparate  kingdoms ;  the  kingdom  of 
the  Scots  in  the  weft  highlands,  and  that  of  the  Pi(fts  upon  the 
eaftem  coaft ;  but  the  hiftory  of  both  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
fcurity.  Any  glimmerings  of  light  we  have,  to  guide  our  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  them,  are  derived  frpm  fuch  imperfed,  and 
often  fabulous  chronicles,  as  efcaped  the  malicious  policy  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  of  England,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  robbed  this  country  of  all  the  hiftorical  monuments  which, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  he  could  get  poflefllon  of.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  afeertain,  with  exa<ftnefs,  the  boundaries  of  the  Scot- 
tiOi  and  Piftilh  empires.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  Scots  had 
no  fettled  dominions  upon  the  fou^  of  Clyde,  till  many  ages 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  A  nation  of  Britons  pqf- 
^  felTed  all  the  fouth-weft  of  Scotland,  ^d  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Cumbria,  which  fubfifted,  though  not  without  ibme  revolu- 
lions,  and  frequent  difturbances  from  its  neighbours,  to  tfte  be- 
.  ginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  Nor  did  the  Pi<fts  obtain  the  con- 
.  ftant  and  uninterrupted  podeftion  of  the  Lothians,  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Till  about  that  period,  the 
.  countries  upon  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  were  generally  fubjedl  to 
thofe  powers  that  reigned  in’  the  north  of  England.  The  Saxon 
.  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  was  ere<fted  the  mid- 
,  die  of  the  fixth  century,  and  continued,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
hundred  years,  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  ^11  the  hep¬ 
tarchies,  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  firth  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  town  of  Stirling.  Tor,  or  Thor,  from  whom  our 
Thurfday  is  derived,  was  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  that  people, 
whom,  before  they  acknowledged  the  Chriftian  faith,  they  wor- 
^  (hipped  in  groves  and  high  places.  Some  memorials  of  that 
worlhip  are  thought  to  be  ftill  preferved,  in  the  names  of  feve- 
ral  places  in  thofe  parts;  as  in  Corftorphiuc,  near  Edinburgh, 
Torphichen  and  Torben,  in  Weft-Lothian,  and  Torweiod,  in 
“^e  (hire  we  are  furveying. 
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In  thofe  a^s,  that  traft  of  country,  now  called  thefhlre’of 
Stirling,  was  fituatcd  upon  the  confines  of  -no  fefs  than  four 
kingdoms.  It  Had  the  Northumbrian  and  Cumbrian,dominions 
upon  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and  Pi(fts  upon  the  north; 
probably  it  belonged  fometimes  to  one,  fbraetimes  to  another  of 
them;  for  they' were  perpetually  making  encroachments  upon 
each  other;  nor  could  thofe  who  lay  upon  the  pppofite  banks  of 
the  Forth  commit  mutual  hoftilities  without  taking  their  rout 
through  this  (hire:  A  country  fo  liable  to  be  'harrafled  by  fre- 
cyient  marches  and  rencounters,  mud  have  been  but  very  thin  of 
inhabitants,  and  no  better  than  a  defart. 

Bede,  who  Jived  in  the  eighth  century,  mentions  a  town  called 
Gnidi,  which  was  fituated  upon  the  frith  of  Forth.  Buchanan 
h  cf  opinion  that  this  was  the  antient  Camelon  near  Falkirk. 

'  Bede,  however,  places  Gnidi  about  the  middle  of  the  frith, 
whereas  Camelon  is  fituated'  feme  miles  beyond  its  weftem  ter¬ 
mination.  It  is  probable  that  that  venerable  hiftorian,  having 
never  been  in  Scotland,  and  living  in  a  dark  age,  when  his  in¬ 
formation  could  not  be  the  mod  perfed,  hath  committed  feveral 
errors  in  his  account  of  that  country;  as  Cambden,  who  lived  in 
a  later  age,,  and  had  better  means  of  information,  hath  evidently 
done.  If  we  explain  Bede  literally,  Gnidi’  dood  in  the  midd  of 
the  frith ;  crientalis  (Jtnus ).habct  in  medio  fuo  urhem  Gnidi.  No 
ifland  now  appears,  in  that  frith,  which  can  afford  a  fituation  to 
a  town.  Upon  Inchcomb  fome  ruins  are  vifible,  but  they  are  fo 
inconfiderable,  and  the  whole  ifland  is  of  fo  fmall  an  extent,  that 
.we  cannot  fo  much  as  imagine  that  Gnidi  dood  there  :  Our  au¬ 
thor,  who  dill  is  far  from  being  pure,  and  on  that  account  often 
not  very  intelligible,  without  doubt  meant,  that  that  town 
flood  about  the  middle  of  the  coaft,  though,  whether  upon  the 
north  or  fouth,  we  are  left  in  the  darl^ 

Two  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  near  the  pa- 
rifh  church  of  Logie,  there  are  fome  large  ftones  flanding  erefl, 
as  alfo  fome  near  the  church  of  Alva,  which  appear  to  Have 
been  fixed  there  in  very  antient  times,  and  were,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  important  tranfa^ion 
which  had  happened  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  cuftom  of  the  old  Scots  to  ereCt  large'  ftones  in  fields  of 
battle,  either  as  memorials  of  a  victory,  or  to  preferve  the  know¬ 
ledge  of' the  fpot  in  which  any  of  their  eminent  warriors  had 
fallen.  This  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Oflian.  This 
poet;  himfelf,  and  Tofear,  one  of  hjs  brothers,  were  font  by  Fin- 
gaJ,  their  father,  to  raife  a  ftone  upon  the  banks  of  the  ftream 
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©f.Crona,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  vldory  which, 
be  had,  fome  time  b^ore,  obtained  there.  Such  monuments 
are  •Hill  to  be  fe^  in  ahnoA  every  ihire.  So  late  as  the  battle 
of  Killtcrankie/the  highlanders  reared  up  a  huge  ftone  in  the 
Ipot  where  Claverhoufe  fell.  Of  what  battle  the  Hones  we  are 
juft  now  taking  a  view  of  are  monuments,  cannot  with  certainty 
be  determined^  Our  hiftorians  inform  us,  that,  when  the  nati¬ 
onal  enmity  that  had  long  fubfifted  between  the  Scots  and  PiAs 
arole  to  ^o  great  a  height  in  the  ninth  century,  that  one  of  thefe 
kingdoms  mu  ft  fall,  feveral  fierce  and  bloody  battles  were  fought, 
before  tt  was  finally  decided  who  was  to  give  laws  to  Scotland, 
and  that  one  of  thole  battles  was  fought  near  the  river  Forth  ; 
perhaps  thefe  ftones  are' monuments  of  that  adion. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  Ihire  wears  the  marks  of  a  late  culti¬ 
vation.  ^efides  the  obftacles  to  agriculture  arifing  from  its  fitu- 
ation,  which  expofed  it  to  fo  frequent  military  marches  and 
rencounters,  a  foreft,  perhaps  a  wing  of  the  Caledonian,  extend¬ 
ed  over  much  of  it;  many  veftiges  of  which  remain  unto  this 
day.  The  Torwood,  and  that  of  Callendar,  with  many  other 
fmaller  banks  of  natural  timber,  ftill  Tubfift,  and  ftuinps  of  trees 
and  much  bruftiwood  are  yet  to  be  feen  in  many  fields,  which 
are  now  cultivated, '^hd  tolerably  fertile. 

We  leave  thole  dark  and  iinfatisfying  fpeculations,  to  give  a 
fliort  account  of  fome  more  recent  and  certain  tranfadions 
which  have  happened  in  this  (hire.  This  we  lhall  attempt,  by 
cafting.  our  eye  upon  the  accounts  which  the  beft  hiftorians  have 
given  of  thofe  tranfadiohs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  the  fields 
, which  were  the  feenes  of  them;  fometimes,  too,  by  calling  in 
probable  tradition  to  our  aid.  We  ftiall  clofe  this  fedion  with 
taking  notice  of  a  religious  monument. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  David  I.  the  young- 
eft  fon  of  Malcolm  III.  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  brother.  This  prince  is  repre- 
fented  as  naturally  valiant;  but  fuperftition  was  the  prevailing 
ingredient  hi  his  charader.  This  put  him  ihtirely  under  the  di- 
’  tedidn  of  priefts,  and  the  ghoftly  fathers  did  not  let  flip  fo  ad- 
va:ntageotis  an  opportunity  of  advancing  their  own  intereft. 

‘  They  gnhied  fnch  influence  over  his  da:rk  and  gloomy  mind, 
that,  to  pi^eyvide  warm  feats  for  them,  he  greatly  impoverifhed 
the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  grati- 
'  'tnde,  ^tey  diftmguiftied  him  by  the  name  of  St  David.  Four 
biftidprics,  fifteen  abbacies,  befides  many  fmall  religious  houfes, 
•  foundation  and  rich  endowments  to  this  prince’s  mif- 
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taken  notions  of  piety.  Cjtnbufkefineth,  one  of  the  mod  eonlf-- 
derable  of  thefe  abbacies,  ftood  in  the  (hire  of  Stirling,  and  a. 
bout  half  a  mile  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  town.  It  is  fituated' 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth,  and  in  a  fort  of  peninfula,' 
formed  by  that  winding  river.  This  fituation,  was  no  doubt, 
pitched  upon,  both  for  pleafure  and  convenience,  being  in  the 
midft  of  a  fertile  country,  where  the  fathers  could  be  well  fup- 
plied  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  particularly,  with  plenty  of 
filh  from  the  river.  We  have  met  with  no  curious  or  interefting 
particulars  of  this  abbacy.  From  the  prefent  ruins,  the  fabric 
appPars  to  have  once  been  large  and  extcnlive;  but  little  more 
of  it  now  remains  than  the  ftair-cafe,  which  having  been  lately 
whitened,  is  confpicuous  at  a  great  diflance,  and  refembles  a 
high  tower.  The  remains  of  a  fine  garden  are  alfo  to  be  feen, 
and  the  burial-place  where  James  III.  was  interred.  Some 
large  houfes  in  Stirling  are  built  wuth  flones  that  were  brought 
from  it :  One  or  two  bells  that  belonged  to  it  are  alfo  in  that 
town ;  but  the  two  fineft  are  faid  to  have  been  loft  in  the  river 
as. they  were  tranfporting  them.  This  houfe  was  richly  en¬ 
dowed.  Thofe  fertile  grounds,  called  the  carfes,  belonged  to  it, 
which  fhews  that  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation  at  the  time 
of  its  eredion.*  David’s  piety  would  not  allow  him  to  give  to 
the  church  ufelefs  grounds,  nor  would  the  fagacity  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  by  whom  he  was  wholly  dire«5led,  fuffer  it.  The  lands  ,of  this 
abbacy  were  ere(fted  into  a  temporal  lordfhip  at  the  refor¬ 
mation.  he^continuei^ 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

A  Sketch  of  the  CharaSler  of  the  late  George  Drummond,  Efu; 

^// Portrait, 

This  refpedable  citizen  entered  early  into  public  life. 

From  his  eighteenth  to  his  eightieth  year,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  bufinefs ;  and,  in  the  fpheres  in  which  he  aded,  no 
man  could  have  acquired  greater  honour  to  himfelf,  or  could 
have  procured  greater  advantage  to  his  country.  His  expertnefs 
in  calculation,  an  acquirement  always  defplfed  by  thofe  who 
poffefs  it  not,  brought  him  into  notice.  It  occafioned  his  being 
called  to  allift  the  committee,  which,  on  the  acceffion  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  fettle 
the  public  accompts  of  the  kingdosn  i  ^nd,  by  his  diligence  and 
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fkill,  wKilc  accomptant-general  of  excife  ♦,  he  cftabHfhed  that 
accurate '  form  and  method;  which  now  diftinguilh  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue; 

During  difficult  and  dangerous  timei,  he  maintained  with 
finhnefs  the  interefts  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  plans, 
his  counfels,  and  his  information,  rendered  him  ufeful  to  govern-^ 
mentf.  Nor  were  his  fervices  forgotten.  In  1715,  he  was  na¬ 
med  one  of  the  commillioners  of  excife.  •  But  the  duties  of  this 
office  were  not  fufficient  to  exhauft  hk  application.  In  1 7 1 7,  he  ‘ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  towa»councH  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
having  difeharged,  with  uncommon  applaufe,  the  intermediate 
offices  of  the  magiftracy,  he  was  appoihted  Lord  Provoft  in  the 
1723.  To  this  important  truft  he  was  fix  times  nominated ; 
and,  in  all  his  adminifirations,  be  exerted  a  public  fpirit  and  an 
activity,  which  had  been  unknown  to  his  'predeceffors,  and  in 
which  he  has  not  yet  been  emulated  by  any  of  his  fucceflbrs. 

No  fcheme  for  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  his  country 
was  propofed,  during  the  long  continuance  of  his  influente,’ 
which  he  was  not,  in  the  higheft  degree,  folicitous  to  promote. 
He  knew  well  the  full  importance  of  hk  fiation,  and  he.  was  ani¬ 
mated  with  an  ambition  to  fulfil  all  its  obligations.  ^  To  ad¬ 
vance  the  caufc  of  learning,  in  particularly^ he  applied'  the*  mdft 
indefatigable  attention.  It  was  chiefly,’  by  his  ineans,  tlmvAc 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  enriched  with  fevera!  new  prtrfef- 
fionsj  ;  and,  to  his  anxious  care  in  having  "it  ftored  Tnth  men 
x)f  diftinguifhed  eminence,  it  is  indebted  for  the  (hining  'fuftre 
which  it  now  enjoys.  He  never  once  thought  of  profthtiting  a- 
cademical  honours  to  political  purpofes.  It  never  on c^  entered 
into  his  conception,  thjtt^to  humour  a  few  ibitierate  citizens,  he 
might  tarnifh  the  glory  of  an  tlluftrious  feoimary,  and  appoint 
to  a  department  of  literature,  a  Goth  or  a  barbarian.  But  if, 
in  the  fedu^lion  of  politics,  he  had  been  led  to  pledge  his  honour 


•  He  was  named  to  this  office  io  1707.  ' 

f  He  gave  the  6rft  intelligence  to  the  miniftry  of  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar;  affixed  at  the  battle  of  Dumblaih,  y>here  he  commanded  a  company  in 
a  regiment  of  volunteers;  and  he  difpatched  to  the  magidracy  the  earlieii  no¬ 
tice  of  Argylc’s  victory.  His  letter  he  dated,  from  the  fields  on  bor/eback. 
While  the  celebrated  Mr  Addiibn  was  fecrctary  of  (late,  he  kept  up  an  intereff- 
ing  correfpondence  with  him  on  Scottilh  affialrs.  He  was  no  lefs  active  in  the 
1745.  He  raifed  regiments  of  volunteers;  and,  having  attempted,  without 
fucccis,  to  keep  the  rebels  out  of  the  city,  be  joined  Sir  John  Cope  at  Dunbar, 
and  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Predon. 

I  Thofe  of  chemiftry,  the  theory  and  practice  of  phylk,  midwifery,  the 
belles  lettres  and  rhetoric. 


5&at*  (^theCfjarail&i^GtSr^e-DnimmfndiB/fi 

f(Mr  ^he  advancemeHt  of  a  man  of  deceit  aceomplifliaMiiats,  %o 
the  prejudice  of  a  fi^enor  candidate,  lie  would  not,  in  the  hour 
of  oppolition  and  danger,  have  abandoned  him  with  an  abje^ 
bafene&,  or  a  wanton  precipitation. 

Of  the  proje^  which,  he  planned  carried  mto  execution, 
for  the  ornament  and  advantage  of  the  cky,  the  Royal  Infirma¬ 
ry,  alone,  is  fufficient  to  enfure  his  fame.  It  owed  its'exiilence  '' 
entirely  to  his  enterprise.  This  elegant  fabric  he  railed  at  the 
expence  of  thirteen  thouiand  pounds ;  and  he  was  careful  thnt 
the  moft  falutary  rules,  fhould  be  framed  for  its  management. 

It  receives  about  two  hundred  patients,  who  are  treated  with  an 
attention  and  fkill  which  do  honour  to  no  othex  hofpkal  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  feene  i;^  Which  he  afted  was  not,’ perhaps,  fufficiently  ex- 
tenfive  for  his  genius ;  and  he  refitmbled  little,  in  his  behaviour 
and  condu^,  thofe  unworthy  and  incapable  men,  who  arc  called 
ib  often  to  the  direflion  of  boroug&s.  In  public  he  fpoke  with 
eafe  and  with  grace,  cind  betrayed  not  ignorance,  nor  infpired 
contempt.  He  had  the  dignity  which  became  a  ma^ftrate,  hot 
the  infolcnce  whieh  undeferved  profperity  confers  on  the  ig¬ 
noble.  ‘  He  did  not  diftinguiih  his  ^overhment  by  expenlhrc  li¬ 
tigations,  and  he  enriched,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  community, 
no  fuperannuated  relations,  whole  acquifitions  he  expe^ed  to 
heir.  He  revived  no  oppreflive  office ;  his  ecclefiafiical  promo¬ 
tions  infulted  not  every  clergyman  of  merit  in  the  nation ;  and 
he  created  no  plurality  of  benefices.  ,  Though  confeious  of  ca¬ 
pacity  and  talents,  he  confulted  with  a  friend  oh  the  propriety 
of  all  his  meafures.  But,  in  the  fdeftion  of  an  adviffc^r,  he  mif- 
took  not  the  debility  of  dotage  for  the  matured  experience  of 
age.  Solemnity  did  not  pafs  with  him  for  knowledge,  nor  gar¬ 
rulity  for  wit ;  and  he  did  not  think  of  a  favourite,  whofe  fottilh 
vanity  was  to  reveal  every  topic  of  truft  and  of  confidence.  He 
wafted  not  the  riches  of  hofpitals;  he  placed  not  a  pride  in  vio¬ 
lating  his  moft  folemn  promifes  and  engagements;  and  he  af¬ 
fected  not  a  duplicity  of  which  no  man  was  the  dupe.  He  act¬ 
ed  with  the  great,  but  was  not  a  puppet,  which  moved  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  their  nod  and  their  caprice.  No-  habitnal  nieannefs 
had  fitteef  him  for  the  loweft'  offices  of  corruption.  To  gain 
votes  at  an  election,  he  did  not  now  rave  and  heCtor  like  a  buUy,  .* 
•ind  now,  fofc  and  complacent,  dHpenfe  the  milk  of  adulation. 

Iti  the  hours  of  leifure,  he  found  not  a  cowardly  enjoyment  in  , 
collecting  the  moft  ignorant  of  the  citizens,  that  he  might  give  , 
to  Si  farcaftic  raillery,  which,  in  the  debafemeat  of  fervility  , 
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and  ftar,  ^cy  dared  not  to  retaliate.  He  was  not  Aamed  with 
ingratitude  to  his  beft  benefadors ;  he  attempted  not  the  deftruc- 
of  the  man  who  had  raifed  him;  and,  in  fine,  it  could  not 
be  laid  of  his  adlions,  that  the  motives  which  direded  them, 
were  uniformly  either  flagitious  or  contemptible. 


Lord  CHESTERFIE  LD*s  'Letters  to  his  Son. 


Jh  E  T  T  E  R 


CXXV. 


Dear  Bay, 

There  are  two  forts  of  under(!andings;  one  of  which  hin¬ 
ders  a  man  from  ever  being  confiderable,  and  the  other 
commonly  makes  him  ridiculous ;  I  mean  the  lazy  mind,  and  the 
trifling,  frivolous  mind.  ‘  Yours,  I  hope,  is  neither.  The  lazy 
mind  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing; 
but,  difcouraged  by  the  firftMifficulties,  (and  every  thing  worth 
knowing  or  having  is  attended  wkh  fome)  flops  Ihort,  contents 
itfelf  with  eafy,  and,  (Kmfequently,  fuperficial  knowledge,  and 
‘  prefers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  to  a  fmall  degree  of  trouble. 
Thefe .  people  either  think,  or  reprefent,  moft  things  as  impof- 
fible;  whereas  few  things  are  fo,  to  Induftiy  and  aftivity.  Rut 
‘  difiiculties  feem  to  them  impoffibilities,  or,  at  leaft,  they  pretend 
to  think  them  fo,  by  way  of  excufe  for  their  lazinefs.  '  An  hour’s 
attention  to  the  .fame  objedl  is  too  laborious  for  them ;  they 
,  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in  which  it  firfl  prefents  kfelf,  ne¬ 
ver- confider  it  in  all  its  different  views;  and, in  Ihort, never  think 
it  thorough.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  when  they  come 
to  fpeak  upon  thefe  fubjeds  before  people  who  have  confidered 
them  with  attention,  they  only  difeover  their  own  ignorance 
and  lazinefs,  and  lay  themfelves  open  to  anfwers  that  put  them 
in  confufion.  Do  not  then  be  difcouraged  by  the  firft  diflic  ul- 
ties,  but  contra  audentior  ito  ;  and  refolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
all  thofe  things,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  know  well. 
Thofe  arts  or  fciences,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  profoflions, 
need  not  be  deeply  known  by  thofe  who  are  not  intended  for 
thole  profeflions.  As  for  inftance ;  fortification  and  navigation'; 
of  both  which,  a  fuperficial  and  general  knowledge,  fuch  as  the 
‘’common  courfe  of  converfation,  with  a  very  little  inquiry  oh 
your  part,  will  give  you,  is  fufficient.  '  Tho*  by  the  way,  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  fortification  may  be  of  foihe  ufe  to  you ; 
as  the  events  of  wars,  in  fieges,  make  many  of  the  terms 
of  that  fcicuce  pccur  frequently  in  common  conyerfations ;  and 
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one  would  be  forry  to  fay^  like  the  Marquis  de  Mafcarrilley  in 
Moliere’s  Precieufes  Ridicules  ^  when  he  hears  of  une  demie  Lune  • 
Ma fit  detoit  bien  une  Lune  toute  entiere.  But  thofe  things  which 
every  gentleman,  independently  of  profefiion,  (hould  know,  he 
ought  to  know  well,  and  dive  Into  all  the  depths  of  them.  Snch 
are  languages,  hiftory,  and  geography  antient  and  modern :  phi- 
lofophy,  rational  logic,  rhetoric ;  and,  for  you  particularly,  the 
conftitutions,  and  the  civil  and  military  ftate  of  every  country 
in  Europe.  This,  I  confefs,  is  a  pretty  large  circle  of  knowledge, 
attended  with  fome  difficulties,  and  requiring  fome  trouble; 
which,  however,  an  active  and  induftrious  mind  will  overcome, 
and  be  amply  repaid.  The  trifling  and  frivolous  mind  is  always 
bufied,  but  to  little  purpofe ;  it  takes  little  objeiSs  for  great 
ones,  and  throws  away  upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention, 
which  only  important  things  deferve. .  Knick-knacs,  butterflies, 
Chells,  infects,  &c.  are  the  obje^s  of  their  moft  ferious  refearches. 
They  contemplate  the  drefs,  not  the  charafters,  of  the  company 
they  keep.  They  attend  more  to  the  decorations  of  a  play,  than 
to  the  fenfeof  it;  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  more  than 
to  its  politics.  Such  an  employment  of  time  is  an  abfolute  lofs 
of  it.  You  have  now,  at  moft,  three  years  to  employ,  cither 
well  or  ill ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  you  will  be  all  your  life, 
what  you  (hall  be  tlirec  years  hence,  ,  For  God’s  fake  then  re- 
fleft :  Will  you  throw  away  this  time,  either  in  lazinefs,  or  in 
trifles  ?  Or  will  you  not  rather  employ  every  moment  of  it  in  a 
manner  that  imift  fo  fbon  reward  you ,  with  fo  much  pleafure, 
figure,  and  charafter  ?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt  of  your  choice. 
Read  only  ufeful  books;  and  never  quit  a  fubjeft  till  you  are 
thoroughly  mafter  of  it,  but  read  and  inquire  on  till  then.  When 
you  aire  in  company,  bring  the  converfation  to  fome  uieftd  fub- 
jeft,  but  a  portee  of  that  company.  Points  of  hiftory,  matters  of 
literature,  the  cuftoms  of  particular  countries,  th^  feverai  c  rders 
of  knighthood,  as  Teutonic,  Maltefe,  &c.  are  furely  better  lub- 
jefts  of  converfation  than  the  weather,  drefs,  or  fiddle-fa  liile 
ftories,  that  carry  no  information  along  with  them.  The  cha- 
rafters  of  kings,  and  great  men,  are  only  to  be  learned  in  con- 
yerfation;  for  they  are  never  written  fairly  during  their  lives. 
This,  therefore,  is  an  entertaining  and  inftruftive  fubjeft  of  con- 
verfatioh,  and  will  likewife  give  you  an  opportunity  of  obferying 
how  very  differently  charafters  are  given,  from  the  different  paf. 
fions  and  views  of  thole  who  give  them* 
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P  O'  E  T  Y. 


A  pastoral  ball  ad. 

In  Four  Parts. 

f 

9  • 

ADM  I  .R  A  T  I  O  N, 

HOPE, 

D.l’s  A  P  P  O  I  N  T  M  E  N  T, 

"success.  /  ' 

Gcntjc  Reader, 

‘  If  thou  art  a  Critic  of  very  fine  tafte,  do  not  read 
tie  folio-wing  trifle  :  Thou  wilt  rejett  it  with  difdatn^ 
OH  account  0/  the  liberties  talten  with  the  moji  beauti- 
jul  pajloralin  our  language  though  It  be  not  in 
the  power  of  this  writer  to  lejfen  the  merit  of  that 
elegant  performance^  if  he' were  indeed  fo  vitioujly 
inclined. 

Art  thou  of  a  rijible  difpojttion  F  Indulge  thy  hu~ 
moury  and  fljake  thy  Jtdes  with  him  :  But,  if  thou  ^ 
ert  averfe  to  that  wholefome  exercife,  and  art  proud 
of  a  different  twift  of  features,  (for^  which  life  will 
five  thee  amp  'e  occafion )  gratify  thy  fpleen,  think 
fuch~  a  writer's  folly  contemptible,  and  thy  own 
-wifdom  an  ohjeSi  of  enty.  '•  * 

The  ARGUilENT.  '* 

A  certain  Shepherdefs  (ycleped  Margaret 
Ti  MttERTOE  )  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
without  the  fcnl'e  of  hearing,  and  was  confe* 
quently  dumb;  (he  had  like  wife,  by  accident, 
lod  the  entire  u(e  of  one  leg  and  one  eye.  In 
other  refpe'fts  (be  was  not  without  fome  very 
powetful  attractions,  at  lead  in  the  eye  of  a. 
neighbouring  Shepherd,  (by  name  Phelim 
OGimlet)  who,  bcinjj  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  as  to  the  two  latter  particulars,  became  e- 
namoured  of  the  nymph,  and  thus  he  fpake 
htspadion  :  / 

A  n  M  I  R  A  T  I  O  H. 

Devil  bum  ’em — thefe  wits  are  jack 'ades! 
Tumble  down  their  vile  books  from  my 
(helves ! 

They  goddelTes  make  of  their  lalTes, 

And  fimpletons  make  of  themfelves. 

Away  with  their  nonlcnfe,  away  !~- 
Moggy  Timbertoe  let  me  enditc, 

Whol^ye  is  as  bright  as  the  day, 

And  whofe  tongue  is  as  (till  as  the  night. 

With  (tor ms  (hould  the  elements  crack. 

How  fearlefs  is  virtue  the  while ! 

Let  the  brave  be  difniay’d  at  the  fmack ;  • 

Her  face  wears  an  cvcr-grccn  fmile. 

So  gracefully  PhylUda  moves. 

So  lightly  (be  trips  o*er  the  ground, 
iJch  (bepherd,  that  looks  at  her,  loves ; 

Each  (hepherdefs  envies  the  wound. 

§  Shendone's  padoral  ballad. 
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But  how  wou’d  the  blunderers  dara 
To  fee  little  Timbertoe  run! 

Or,  how  wou*d  Mifs  PhylRda  bear 
To  foot  it  for  ever  on  one!  vr? 

I  knew  that  her ‘fortune  was  noble,  ^ 

I  was  froit  with  her  prefence  bchin<!n 
And,  blefl  with  a  (imilar  hobble, 

I  wrote  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

*  I  -have  (ecu  a  complexion  as  fair, 

*  Jenny  Twinkle  has  one  eye  as  fine  ; 

‘  But  where  (hall  we  meet  with  a  pair, 

‘  So  bright  as  that  twinkler  of  thine  ? 

‘  My  padion  in  vain  I  wou’d  difle,  / 

*  Like  a  cinder  Tm  burnt  black  and  blue; 

‘  Nor  can  I  be  cur’d  by  a  tridc, 

*  Unlefs  I’ve  that  trifle  from  You. 

*  Wc  have  two  pretty  legs  here  between  us, 

‘  And  a  very  com  pleat  pair  of  eyes; 

‘  The  folk  that  on  one  fide  have  feen  us, 

‘  Have  feen  nothing  there  to  defpife. 

‘  It  is  not  your  cottage  ..  want, 

‘  ’Gainft  an  old  oak’s  broad  body  reclin’d, 
‘  With  a  wide-gaping  window  in  front, 

‘  And  a  foug  little  peep-hole  behind. 

*  It  is  not  the  fmcll  of  your  kitchen, 

‘  Wnere  plenty  and  clc-anlinefs  pleafe,' 

*  With  a  whole  ham  and  a  half  of  a  flitch,  ia 
‘  Referve  for  potatoes  and  peas. 

*  It  is  not  your  mare  to  ride  double, 

‘  Bereft  like  ourfelves  of  one  eye  ; 

‘  No,  nor  twenty  fat  geefc.on  the  dabble, 

*  Nor  a  fow  and  nine  pigs  in  the  dye. 

*  It  is  not,  dear  Moggy,  your  purfe, 

*  But  your  perfon  I  Phelim  adore  ; 

*  And  rU  take  you  for  better  for  worfc, 

‘  Will  any  man  take  you  for  more  I* 


HOPE. 

KIND  nature  had  thrown  off  the  load. 

Which  in  winter  (he  commonly  bore; 

And  the  Sun  jogg’d  along  the  fame  road, 

He  had  travcll’d  fome  thoufanJ  times  o’er.. 
Mother  Earth  had  put  on  her  new  clothes, 
*Twas  (in  Englifh)  the  fweet  month  of  May 
When  love  led  me  forth  by  the  no(c, 

Where  dear  Moggy  Timhettoe  lay  : 

On  the  marge  of  a  river  reclin’d, 

1  trembled  to  fee  her  a  deep  ;  -i 

Led  (he  wake  on  the  fide  that  was  blind. 

And  roll  adown  into  the  deep. 

Young  Zephyr  play’d  roguifhly  by, 

And  whidled  quite  up  to  her  knee; 

I  refpcClfully  (hut  my  one  eye. 

And  the  devil  a  bit  did  I  fee.  * 

Thrice  I  roar’d  out, — ‘  arife,  pretty  maid!*  , 
But  (he  could  not  have  heard  the  lad  trump 
Yet  thrice  to  get  up  (be  eday’d. 

And  thrice  (he  fell  down  again  plump: 


Then  quick  to  aflid  her  I  went. 

She  was  pleas*d  ray  afTc^Hon  to  ice  ; 

Her  (ingle  eye  (hone  with  content, 

And  doubly  it  Ihone  upon  me. 

She  drew  from  her  boibm  my  letter. 

Love  drew  from  Ws  quiver  a  dart  y 

Ah,  thomht  I,  (he  can^  have  a  better 
To  trijw)  the  heels  of  her  heart. 

She  fmil’'^llhcn  I  kifs’d  her  dear  hand  t 
Do  your  pleafart — as  much  as  to  fay  j 

Yet  (b  fweetly  (he  bids  me  command. 

By  ray  faith  that  (he  raakes  rae  obey. 

Oh,  what  pleafure  to  (ee  her  lips  jabber 
About  fometbing,  that  nobody  knows! 

And  their  tafte  is  juft  like  bonny-clabber 
With  ’tatoes  bobbing  np  to  one’s  nofc. 

Ye  ibenes  of  nonfenHc^  noife, 

Where  often  with  pleafure  I  ftrore; 

I  fly  from  your  hiMnpkinly  Joys 
Toifhc  bofom  Of  beauty  and  love. 

No  longer  the  cudgel  1  wield ; 

The  glories  of  wreftlisrg  I  fhun  : 

Yc  (hepb  erds,  the  cob  of  the  held 
Is  content  with  the  fame  he  has  won. 

Gentle  hope,  like  an  owl  on  her  iicft. 
Stretch  over  my  (bul  thy  foii  wing  ! 

And  the  raptures,  that  can’t  be  expreft. 
Get  up,  little  Gimiet,  and  (mg. 


*  Lack  here,  mf  fweetcreatore  to  grace, 

*  How  charming  this  eye-ball  doth  (hioe 
‘  It  will  give  a  new  bloom  to  your  face^ 

‘  See, Its  feHow  illuminates  mine. 

*  Here’s  a  limb !  Your  accqstance  1  beg,' 

*  Oh,  ’tis  better  than  that  log  of  wo^; 

*  *Tis  a  brother  to  this  little  .peg,’ 

And  I  caper’d  as  hi^  as  1  cou’d. 

How  fal(e  are  the  pleamres  we  know! 

How  fes'cre  is  the  pang  of  difgrace  f 
When  1  ofTer’d  them  both,  and  bow’d  low ; 

Why^  (he  gave  me  a  kick  in  the  face. 
Difappointment  fo  blinded  mine  eye. 

So  confus’d  the  (ine  things  I’d  to  (by. 
That  my  path  I  cotild  hardly  eipy. 

As  in  dudgeon  1  hobbled  away. 


THERE  be  lovers  of  life  (b  profufe. 

If  a  miftrefs  but  happen  to  frown. 

That  will  give  their  wife  heads  to  a  noofir. 

Or  will  take  to  the  water,  and  drown. 

Now,  why  (hou’d  we  quarrel  with  life. 

Since  life  is  at  heft  but  a  fpan  ? 

Is  the  lofs  of  a  termagant  wife 
Such  an  horrid  misfortune  to  man  ? 

A  termagant  wife  is  the  Dee’l ; 

And  can  Mo^y  a  termagant  prove? 

Her  foot  to  be  jure  made  me  reel. 

But  perhaps  *twat  a  proof  of  her  lovc» 

Ah,  Phekm^  (faid  I  to  myfclf) 

Why  will  not  thy  vanity  («e, 

That  a  lady  pofleft  of  (iich  pelf. 

May  buy  a  auch  better  than  thee! 

Then  1  call’d  myfclf  daftardly-dtvil. 

And  thought  upon  alt Td  l^en  told  ; 

How  that  beauty  defpifes  a  $  Smvtl^ 

And  yields  to  the  touch  of  the  bold. 

Ha’s  a  knave  and  a  noddy  to  boot. 

That’s  abafh’d,  when  a  maiden  (ays— aay  ; 

And  haftily  gives  up  his  fuit, 

Becaufe  he  can’t  have  his  own  way. 

I  knew  that  the  gifts  would  allure. 

And  I  follow’d  the  iffue  to  fee; 

But  fcarce  had  1  gone  from  the  door. 

Little  Moggy  came  hopping  to  me. 

On  her  lips  1  imprinted  a  ktfs. 

And  another  intended— but  Oh  ! 

She  caught  fuch  a  foretafte  of  blifs. 

That  Ihe  quak’d  from  her  top  to  her  toe* 

I  fear’d,  that  an  ague  had  feiz’d  her. 

Her  colour  fo  went  and  fo  came  ; 

But  foon  I  perceiv’d,  that  it  pleas’d  her. 

And  pleas’d,  I  repeated  the  fame. 

Toward  church  I  obferv’d  her  eye  fquint,  • 
Certain  proof  that  (he  meant  to  be  kind  ; 

So  1  quickly  improv’d  on  the  hint. 

And  1  Blently  told  her  my  mind  : 


YE  clouds  of  a  dirt-colour  die, 

Befmut  the  bright  face  of  tlie  fun ! 

And  let  not  the  moon’s  (ilver  eye 
Make  game  cf  a  lover  undone ! 

Brown,  brown  be  the  earth,  and  ye  floods 
Tumble  back  your  rude  ftreams,  or  lie  fliiU 
Ye  beads  of  the  fleld  to  the  woods ! 

Yc  feather’d  fowls  fly  where  you  will ! 
Plague  take  k — this  love’s  a  vile  paftion ! 

’Tis  not  worth  an  honeft  man’s  care ; 

It  begins  with  a  world  of  vexation  ; 

It  ends  in  difguft  or  dcfpair. 

Th^  ^rls  arc  fo  full  of  vagary, 

One  never  knows  when  they  arc  right ; 
They’ll  lead  you  a  dance,  till  you’re  weary, 
Then  marry  another  in  fpite. 

I  pity  thofc  poor  honeft  fellows. 

Tied  faft  to  their  aprons  for  life ; 

They  flrft  give  ’em  caufc  to  be  jealous, 

Then — *  Dare  you  fufpeB  your  oivn  -wife 


•§  Poetially  abbreviated  for  Sniveller^  a  weak 
lamentcr. 


POE 

Bot  when  her  ccHni^ance^I  gvcft, 

I  thought  that  my  heart  would' run  wild  : 

By  Saint  Patrick,  it  bumpt  in  my.brcafl. 

Like-  the  kieks  of  »  never-born  child. 

To  the  paribn  I  artfully  ftrayM; 

Who  knew  our  perfections  toican  ; 

vowM^  fo  aceomplifh*d  a  maid* 

Never  wedded.fi)  finilh-d  a  man. 

He  declar’d,  we  were  form’d  for  delight, 

Tho*  (to  give  honed  Levi  his  due) 

Time  and  dingo  fo  ^  bother’d  his  fight, 

Thiit  hefibarce  knew  a  P  from  a 
He  blefs’d  us  again  and  again, 
hi  hopes' I  won ’d  double  bis  pay  ; 

But,  before.the  Clerk,  ihudled  Ame»^ 

We  hopt  like  two  magpies  away. 

botber*d-^z  very  uleful  proviocial  expref- 
rion,Jroplying,(as  Dr  Johnfisn  has,  or  ought  to 
have  explain’d  it)  ibatipecies  of  dnpor;  which, 
by  abating  the  edge  of  the  fenfes,  gives  fuch  a 
paufe  to  the  intclleds,  as  qualifies  a  man  for  an 
excellent. Grtf7»murii2at  or  Lexicographer^ 

s 

For  the  Ed i  nbU XiG h  MittrA ziikc; 
STANZAS.- 

Written  after  reading  fome  beautiful  Elegies, 
and  addreded  to  the  Author. 

I  Read,  admired,  and  envied,  as  1  read^ 

And  long’d  to  imitate  thy  graceful  lay,. 
With  thee  to  heave  the  figh,  the  tear  to  Ihed, 

And  give  to  lympathy-  the^irve«loiig'  dayw 

And  fore,  to  heave  the  figb,  to  died. the  tear^ 

To  give  to  fympathy  the  livc-loDg.day, 

To  read,  toefiT|ri  envying  to  revere, 

Andrlpag^  to  routatc  thy. graceful  4ay^ 

Thcib  may  be  minc  t '  But  ohl  the  hope  bc*far,  . 

The  daring  hope  to  match  thy.tender  dcatal 
Thtnc,  happy  bard!  is  cv’ry  fav’ring  Bar, 

Afld  nunc'to  Rrive  and  wBh,  a^  driven  in* 
vain. 

Tho’  equal  paiEoos  adtate  my.  bread, 

Tho’  equal  love  relume  my  languid' eye^ 

Tho’  equal  cares  my  ahfeiit  hours  infeft. 

And  equal  p^caioces  tune  my  foul  to  joy:: 

Ab!  yet  to  mo  has  nigged  fa(c  denied 
The  pow’r  to  picture  what  I  drongly^feel; 
The  blttdvof  gmtnefif  and  the  fncer  of  pride  * 
How  deep  ^ey^wound  me-l  may  ne’er  reveaL 

To  paint  nry  love,  my  padlons  to  exprefsi 
Defcribe  my  pL^fures,  or  unfold  my  c.u'es, 
Tho**  ev’ry  power  of  fong  I  oft  cared, 

Vain  my  caredes,  vain  alas!  my  pray’rs. 
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Vetev’n  I  may  praifc'thy  graceful  lay, 

Or  wifH  to  praiie  wliat  praiie  like  mine  imiy 
fcorn  ; 

Yet  cv’n  I  may  long  to  twine  the  bay, 

And  with  the  choiced  wreaths  thy  brow 
adorn.  Philo-Mundy. 


The  day  of  JUDGMENT. 
By  Dean  Swift. 


[This  diortv  poem  is  curious,  as  exprelCve  ol 
Swift’s  religious  charaCler,  and  as  not  having 
yet  found  a  place.in  any.  edition  of  bis  works.^ 


Wl  I  H  a. whirl  of  thought  opprefs’d, 

1  funk  from  reverie  u>  red. 

An  horrid  vifion  ieiz’d  my  head, 

I  faw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead! 

Jove,  arm’d  with  terrors,  biirds  the  (kies. 
And  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  flies! 
Amaz’d,  contus’d,  its  fate  unknown, 

The  world  dands  trembling  at  his  throne! 
While  each  pale  dnner  hung  his  head, 

Jovey  nodding,  ihook  the  heav’ns,  and  laid, 
*  Offending  race  of  human  kind, 

*  By  nature,  reafoo,  learning  blind ; 

*  You  who  thro-*  frailty  depp’d  afide; 

‘  And  you  who.  never  fell,  thro*  pride ; 

Yon  who  in  different  leCls  were  fhamm’d, 

‘  And  come  to  fee  each'  other  damn’d  ; 

*  (So  fome  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 
‘  No  more  of  Jove*s  defigns  than  you) 

*  —The  world’s  mad'bufinefs  now  is  o’er, 

*  And  I  relent  thefc  pranks  no  more. 

<* — i‘to  fuch  blockl'vcads  let  roy  wit  ? 

*  I  damn  fikcb  fools!  Go,  go,  you’re  hit,* 


[The  two  following  Copies  of  Verfes  vyerc  writ 
ten  by  the!  late  Dr  Hawkef worth.'] 


ON  FREEDOM. 

Freedom’s  charms  alike  engage 
Blooming: youth  and  hoary  agc| 
'liime  itfclf  can  ne’er  deftroy 
Freedom’s  purc-and  lafting  joy  : 

Lowe  and  Friendfhip  never  gave 
Half  their  hleflings  to  the  fUye; 

None  arc  happy  but  the  free; 

BHft  is  bora  of  liberty. 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  the  joy  of  rcafon, 
Dearer  ya  th^a  that  of  love ; 

Love  but  laUs  a  tranfient  fcafon, 
Friendfiiip  makes  the  blifs  above. 

Who  would' lofe  the  facred  pleafure 
Felt,  when  foul  with  foul  unites! 

Qjthcr  blelGngs  have  their  ineafufe, 
Friendfbip  without  bound  delights. 


f 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

..  m 

Jn  EJfay  on  Genius  Alexander  Gerard,  D.  D.  Profejfor  of  Divi¬ 
nity  in  King's  College  Aberdeen^  Quid  ilia  vis,  quae  tandem  eft,  ‘ 

'  quae  inveftigat  occulta,  quae  inventio,  atque  excogitatio  d^ 
citur?  Cic.  ^uaejl.  T'n.fc.  lib.  I.  8vo,  London,  Grcech, 

Edinburgh.  Price  6  s.  bound. 

IN  this  treatife,  the  author  lays  clatm  to  nothing  of  that  origi¬ 
nal  geniusj  and  to  none  of  thofe  brilliant  difcoveries,  '\yhich 
diftinguilh  the  writings  of  an  Ariftptle,  a  Locke,  and  a  Hun^* 
He  purfues  a  lefsfplendid  and  more  humble  career,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  clofely  in  the  traift  of  his  predeceflbrs,  in  the  metaphyfical 
walk,  endeavours  fo  to  combine  and  illuftrate  their  obferva- 
tions  as  to  eftablifli  his  own  particular  do(flrine  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Genius.  ‘  Genius,  he  obferves  *,  is  confefled  to  be  a 
*  fubjed  of  capital  importance,  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
‘  a* regular  method  of  invention  cannot  be  eftablifhed,  andufeful  . 
*  difeoveries  muft  continue  to  be  made,  as  they  have  generally 
been  made  hitherto,  merely  by  chance.  But  it  is  reckoned  a 
‘  fubjeift  which  can  be  reduced  to  no  firft  or  general  principles: 

‘  Its  phenomena  are  almoft  univerfally  regarded  as  anomalous 
*  and  inexplicable.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  inquire,  whe- 
*  ther  this  be  really  the  cafe,  and  to  make  an  -  attempt,  at  leaft, 

‘  to  explain  the  nature  and  varieties  of  genius,  from  the  fimple  * 
«  qualities  of  the  human  mind.* 

In  another  part  of  his  eflay,hc  remarks  f,  that,  *  the  exertions 
‘  of  genius  can  never  be  complete  or  regular  when  any  of  the  ih- 
telledual  powers  is  remarkably  defedive.  It  receives  afliftance  . 
‘  from  them  all.  But  genius  is,  notwithftanding,  one  of  the  in- 
‘  telledual.  powers,  and  diftinguiftiable  from  the  reft.*  And  this 
ps^'er,  he  thus  deferibes :  ‘  Genius  is  properly  the  faculty  of 
‘  invention ;  by  means  of  which  a  man  is  qualified  for  making 
‘  new  difeoveries  in  fcience,  or  for  producing  original  works  of 
«  art.  We  may  aferibe  tafte,  judgement,  knowledge  to  a  man 
‘  who  is  incapable  of  invention;  But  we  cannot  reckon  him*  a 
‘  man  of  genius.  In  order  to  determine  how  far  he  merits  this 
‘  charaifter,  we  muft  Inquire,  whether  he  has  difeovered  any  new 
‘  principle  in  fcience,. or  invented  apy  new  art,  or  carried  thofe 
<  arts  which  are  already  pra<ftifed  to  a  higher  degree  of  pcrfec- 
‘  tion,  than  former  maftersj.*. 

We  ftiall  readily  grant  the  author,  that  invention  is  anecefiary. 

•  ’  '  ingrei 
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higredient  in  cbnftltiitlng  the  charadler  of  a  man  of  genius ;  but 
we  fee  no  good  reafon  for  confiderihg  genius  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind,  diftinfl  from  all  the  reft.  In  what  manner  is  it  dilVin<ft 
from  invention  ?  The  defeription,  at  leaft,  given  us  of  the  one 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  the  other.  .  Yet  inven¬ 
tion  itfelf  is  hot  properly  regarded  as  a  dlftind  faculty;  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  fimple  powers  of  the  human  mind  :  And,  ac¬ 
cording  as  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  perfect,  the  invention  will  ad 
with  the  greater  or  lefs  adivity.  The  author  himfelf  feems  to 
embrace  this  opinion  in  explaining  the  origin  of  genius.  He 
obferves,  ‘  That  when  remembrance  fails,  ideas  are  perceived 
‘  without  being  referred  to  any  prior  fenfations  of  their  originals. 

‘  But  even  then,  he  adds,  ideas  do  not  lie  in  the  mind  without 

<  any  connedion  or  dependence.  -  Imagination  can  conned  them 
‘  by  new  relations.  It  knits  them  together  by  other  ties  than 

<  what  conneded  the  real  things  from  which  they  are  derived : 
*'And  often  beftows  an  union  upon  ideas  w'hofe  archetypes  had 
‘  no  relation.  In  this  operation  it  is  far  from  being  capricious 

<  or  irregular,. but  for  the  mod  part  obferves  general  and  elta- 

‘  blifiied  rules.  .  In  this  operation  of  the  imagination,  its  alTo-. 

*  dating  power,  we  Ihall,  on  a  careful  examination,  difeover  the 

*  origin  of  'genius.  Affociation  being  an  operation  of  fancy, 

*  common  to  all  men,  fome  of  its  effeds  are  univerfal.  In  every 
‘  individual  it  difplays  itfelf,  in  many  inftances.  Not  to  mention 
‘  fuch  cafes  as  are  totally  unconn.eded  with  our  prefent  fubjed, 

*  fcarce  any  perfon  is  fo  ftupld  as  not  to  have  fome  time  in  his 
‘  life  produced  a  bright  flalh  of  imagination,  though  furround- 
‘  ed,  it  may  be,  with  a  wide  extent  of  darknefs.  But  fuch  tran- 
‘  fient  blazes  do  not  liccefiarily  imply  real  genius.  It  is  fome- 

‘  thing  more  permanent  and  unitorm :  It  requires  a  peculiar, 
‘  vigour  of  afibciation.  In  order  to  produce  it,  the  imagination 

*  mUil  be  cotiipreienfive^  regular,  and  atiive  *.*  There  can  be 
no  qiTcftion  that  cofnprelienlivenefs  and  adivity  are  qualities 
\yhich,  with  great  propriety,  may  be  attributed  to  the  imagina¬ 


tion,  and  that,  upon  the  degrees  of  them,  genius  muft  very  much 
depend.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  regularity,  or  at  lead 
that  degree  of  it  whicli  ei^ables  a  man  to  form  a  work  of  geni¬ 
us,  is  rather  to  be  affigned  to  the  judgement  than  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  TTie  author,  thcicfcrc,  though  he  defines  genius  to  be 
a  comprchenfive,  regular,  and  adive  imagination,  allows  that  it 
can  never  attain  perfedion,  or  exert  itfelf  fuccefsfully  on  any 
'  *  .  fubjed, 
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fubje^,  except  it  be  united  a  found  and  piercing  judgement*^ 
But,  in  another  paiTage,  and. he  is  probably  led  into. this  incon 
IJftency  by  having  negleded  the  obfervation  juft  made,  he  aflcrts, 
that  genius  conftfts  eflentially  .in  the  vigour,  and  in  a  particular 
oeconomy  or  conftru61ion  of  the  imagination.  It  is  ih  this  he 
fancies  that  a  man  muft  excel,  in  order  to  be  eminent  for  geni 
us;  where  nature  has  ’^eftowed  this  in  a  confiderable  degree,  an 
uncommon  accuracy  ^)f  judgement  is  not  requijite  for  founding  j 
claim  to  real  genius ;  a  moderate  (hare  of  it  will  be  fufficient. 

The  author  proceeds  f  to  confider  the  fources  of  the  variety  of 
genius,  particularly  the  qualities  of  ideas  which  produce  afToci 
ation.  This  will  appear  to  a  few  readers  the  moft  curious  part 
'  of  his  performance.  The  generality  of  them,  however,  will  confider 
the  detail  into  which  he  enters  as  too  minute,  and  they  will  re¬ 
gret,  that  he  has  not  illuftrated’  his  fubjedt,  naturally  dry  and 
abftrufe,  by  a  greater  variety  of  agreeable  and  entertaining  ex¬ 
amples. 

‘  Among  thefe  qualities  or  relations  of  ideas,  fays  he  J,.  which 
“fit  them  for  being  aflbeiated,  there  is  an  obvious  diftineftion: 
^  Some  of  them  are  Jimple^,  others  are  compounded*  The  fimplc 

*  principles  of  aflociation  may  be  reduced' to  three,  refemhlance^ 
*' contrariety  and  vicinity^  He  reduces  the  compound  alfo  to 

co-exijience,  llit  relation  q{ caufe  and'<^^7,  znd' order.  The 
celebrated  Mr  Hume  is  the  firft  philofopher,  who,  as  far.  as  we 
know,  has  handled  this  fubjed ;  and,  without  making  any  di- 
ftindtion  between  the  fimple  and  compound  principles  of  aftoci- 
atlon,  he  reduces  them  ail  to  the  three  following,  refemblance, 
contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  effedl.  He  obferves 
alfo,  in  a  note  §,  •  That  contraft  or  contrariety  is  a  conne<ftion 

<  among  ideas  which  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  a  mixture  of 

*  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary, 
<"the  one  deftroys  the  other,  /.  e.  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihila- 

*  tion,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  objedl  implies 

<  the  idea  of  its  former  exiftence,*  Our  author  has  made 
confiderable  alterations  on  this  theory.  He  expreffes  by  one 
word,  vicinity^  what  Mr  Hume  calls  contiguity  in  time  or  place. 
But  vicinity,  though  it  very  properly  denotes  contiguity  or 
nearnefs  in  place,  is  never  ufed  in  the  Englifh  language  to  ex* 
prefs  contiguity  or  neaimefs  in  time.  We  muft  regard  Mr 
Hume’s  language,  therefore,  as  more  proper  and  expreflive  than 
that  of  the  author.  We.  muft  obferve  alfo,  that  it  by  no  means 
efcapedthat  great  and  original  philofopher,  that  the  principles 

of 
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aflbciarion  might  be  regarded  either  as  fitnple  orrom^traded; 
and,  were  the  latter  to  he  fully  inveftigated,  it  is  probable  there 
V70uld  be  found  feveral  others  befide  thofe  which  the  author  has 
mentioned.  Nor  do  we  fee  any  good  reafon  for  conhdering  the  re¬ 
lation  df  caufe  and  effect  as  a  compounded  principle  of  affociation; 
for,  upon  contemplaung  a  caufe,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think  of 
its  elFeA,  without  paying  attention  to  any  other  circumftance  con¬ 
cerning  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
c6-cxiftence:  And  as  to  which  the  author  mentions  as  the 
laft  compounded  principle  of  aifoclation,  it  muft  be  always  re* 
fenred  to  contiguity,  refemblance,  or  caufation.  By  this  flrrdure, 
however,  we  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  performance  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  which  contains  many  ingenious  obfefvations,  but  to  fhoW 
the  difficulty  of  throwing  new*  light  on  any  philofophical  fubjeA 
which  has  been  illuftrated  by  Mr  Hume. 

The  feftions  immediately  following,  are  employed  in  giving 
us  an  account  of  the  influence  of  habit  and  paffion  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aflbeiation.  Cuftom,  or  habit,-  gives  great  affiftance  t6 
any  of  the  aflbeiating  qualities  with  which  it  happens  to  co-ope¬ 
rate,  and  makes  them  introduce  an  idea  that  is  familiar  to  us, 
rather  than  another  lefs  familiar,  though  to  this  latter  thefe 
qualities  equally  belong.  2^/y,  Cuftom  renders  us  more  apt  to 
be  affefted  with  one  of  the  aftociating  qualities  than  with  others. 
^dly^  It  renders  one  particular  quality  readier  to  operate  on  the 
Imagination  after  one  particular ,  manner  than  after  another 
manner.  Things,  for  inftanc6,refemblc  one  another  in  many 
different  ways.  A  plant  fuggefts  an  image  to  a  poet,  and  leads 
a  botanift  to  think  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs.  It  operates 
on  the  imagination  of  both  by  reiemhlance ;  on  the  poet  by  the 
refemblance  of  its  general  appearance,  or  of  fome  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  qualities,  to  a  diftant  fubje£l ;  on  the  botanift,  by  the  exa£t 
refemblance  of  its  parts  to  individuals  of  the  fame  kind. 

Cuftom  likewife  produces  an  union  between  perceptions  which 
are  not  otherwife  related.  Though  two  perceptions  have  no 
natural  bond  of  union,  yet,  if  they  have  happened  to  be  prefent- 
ed  often  together,  one  of  them  can  fcarce  ever  appear  after¬ 
wards  without'introducing  the  other.  It  has  alfo  another  ef^ 
fe^,  different  from  all  thofe  already  mentioned.  If  a  perfon  has 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  any  particular  objedl  or  a(ftion  while  he 
was  purfuing  a  train  of  ideas,  that  objedt  or  adlion  becomes  ab- 
folutely  requifite  for  his  purfuing  any  train.  Without  it,  ideas, 
though  connedted  by  relations  as  ftrdng  as  poffible,  cannot  in- 
te'odnce  one  another.  Prevent  fome  people  from  indulging  in 
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a.  particular  pofturc  or  a(5lion,  and  they  will  appear  incapable  of 
thinking  or  difcourfing  on  any  fubje^l  whatever.  Deprive  o- 
tliers  of  a  fnuff-box,  immediately  fancy  is  extinguilhed,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  of  fluent  fucceflion  of  ideas  can  no  longer  take  place. 

Paflion  has  no  Icfs  influence  on  the  aflbeiating  powers.  It 
fixes  the  view  upon  objedls  immediately  connected  with  the  paf- 
fion  which  prevails ;  it  draws  the  mind  back  to  the  conception 
of  thefe  ebjeds,  even  from  ideas  fuggefted  by  themfelves ;  it 
prevents  their  introducing  many  ideas  naturally  connected  with 
tJiem;  and  it.  excludes  ideas  that  have  no  relation  either  to  thefe 
obje<fls  or  to  the  paflion,  and  renders  a  very  ibrong. effort  requi- 
'  fite  for  bringing  them  into  view.  .  Hence  the  paflions,  far  from 
difpofing  us  to  follow  order  in  the  train  of  our  ideas,  render  us 
incapable  of  preferving  order;  and  abruptnels,  incoherence, 
fluctuation  of  thought,  are  the  confequences  of  paflion. 

As  then,  there  are  many  natural  relations  of  ideas  which  fit 
theni  for  being  affociated,  and  as  thefe  natural  relations  may  be 
varioufly  warped  and  affeCted  by  habit  and  paflion,  it  is  eafy  to 
collect,  that  there  mufl:  be  a  broad  foundation  laid  in  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  for  great  extent  and  variety  of  genius.  And 
how  extenfive  .foever  it  may  be,  a  vigorous  conftruCtion  of  the 
aflbeiating  powers  is  fufficient  to  account  for  it;. for  if  they  be 
vigorous,  any  one  perception  may  introduce  a  great  many  o- 
thers,  and  that  by  means  of  many  diflFerent  relations. 

Befides  the  permanent  qualities  of  the  imagination,  which  are 
fufficient  for  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  genius,  accord¬ 
ing  as  |One  of  tliem  prevails  in  the  conftitution  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  the  author  obferves  that  the  imagination  has  a  certain  pli- 
ablenefs  or  flexibility,  by  means  of  which  ftill  greater  variety  is 
introduced :  And,  the  following  remark  made  by  him  on  this 
fubjeCt,  appears  to  be  both  very  refined  and  folid.  ^  No  man 
‘  has  an  imagination  fo  dull,  or  an  imagination  fo  invariably 
‘  fixed  in  one  form,  as  to  be  nowife  affeCted  by  habit  or  other 
‘  occafional  caufes;  but  there  are  two  forts  of  perfons  who.are 
‘  difpofed  to  be  moft  afteCled  by  thefe  ;  i y?.  They  whofe  genius 
‘  is  not  very  great,  nor  ftrongly  marked  with  any  peculiarity. 
‘  It  is,  on  this  account,  eallly  turned  out  of  its  direction  by  acci- 
‘  dental  caufes,  and  eagerly  lays  hold  of  the  afliftance  which  may 
‘  be  derived  from  their  operation,  idly.  They  whofe  genius  is 
‘  uncommonly  ftrong  and  lively.  In  thefe' the  fame  eflPeCt  is  pro- 
‘  duced.by  a  very  diiOFerent  caufe:  The  vigour  and  aaivity  of 
*  ^eir  aflbeiating  powers  beftow.  great  delicacy  and  fenfibility 
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*X>VL  tlicir  imaginations,  and  renders  them  fufceptible  of  ftrong 

*  impreffipns  from  any  temporary  caufes ;  they  feel  the  force  of 
‘  every  fuch  caufe,  and  receive  a  tranfient  form  or  tlndhire  from 

*  it :  The  productions  of  thefe  two  diflFerent  forts  of  perfons 

*  bear  marks  of  the  different  caufes  from  which  the  flexibility 

*  of  their  fancies  fprings.  The  works  of  the  former  have  no 

*  common  character,  but  are  almoft  as  unlike  to  one  another  as 
‘  to  the  works  of  a  different  perfon ;  but,  thro’  all  the  works  of 
‘  the* latter,  notwithftanding  their  varieties,  there  runs  a  certain 
«  peculiarity,  which  Ihows  that  they  had  the  fame  author 

Memory  is  liable  to  variations  of  the  fame  kind  with  thole 
of  the  fancy.  ‘  Thofe  thing's  which  are  peculiarly  fuitablc  to  a  • 
‘  perfon’s  memory,  are  generally  thofe  to  which  his  underftand- 
‘  ing  and  his  tafte  are  moft  adapted.  This  fuggefts  a  rcafon 
‘  why  they  are  peculiarly  fui table  to  his  memory;  They  are  the 

*  fubjeCts  to  which  he  can  attend  moft  eafily  and  moft  clofcly, 

‘  into  which  he  can  enter  moft  deeply,  and  from  which  he  re- 
‘  ceives  the  greateft  pleafure;  they  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  make 
‘  a  ftrong  and  lading  impreflion  on  him.  Their  making  fuch 
‘  an  impreffion  on  him  will  neceflarily  have  an  influence  on  the 
‘  turn  of  his  genius;  Every  man  will  introduce  into  his  works 
‘  chiefly  thofe  fubjeCts  which  he  remembers  beft,  if  they  can  at 

*  all  fuit  his  purpofe.  Both  the  illuftrations  and  the  epifodes  of 

*  one  poet  relate  almoft  conftantly  to  natural  things ;  thofe  of  a- 
‘  nothcr  are  generally  taken  from  hi  dory,  or  conlift  of  narra- 

tion ;  a  third  abounds  on  every  occafion  with  moral  fenti- 
‘  ments,  or  runs  out  into  philofophical  fpeculations.  The  pe- 

*  culiar  congruity  of  different  connexions  to  -different  memo- 
‘  ries,  contributes  to  produce  variety  of  genius  in  the  fame  man- 
‘  ner,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  as  the  predominance  of 

*  one  affociating  principle ;  for  exertions  of  memory  enter  into 
<  every  work  of  genius,  though  only  in  fubordination  to  the 

*  exertions  of  imagination  f  .*  The  diverfities  of  which  judg¬ 
ment  is  fufceptible,  muft  alfo  contribute  greatly  to  the  variety 
of  genius  obfervable  among  men.  The  author,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  confider  judgment  fo  far  as  its  varieties  affeX  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  genius;  and  he  diftinguifties  it  into  two  kinds,  judg¬ 
ment  of  truth,  and  judgment  of  beauty.  To  the  former  the 
name  is  moft  commonly  appropriated:  The  latter  is  called  Tafte. 
Truth  regards  cither  real  exiftence,  ©r  the  relations  of  general  i- 
•deasl  •  About  each  of  thefe  judgment  is  exerted  indifferent 

ways ;  fomelimes  inftinXively,  at  other  times  by  reafoning ;  fome- 
'  VOL.II*  4F  times 
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times  producing  certainty,  and,  at  other  dmes,  only  prohahility^ 
Men  diflPer  either  in  poflefling  the  fame  kind  of  judgment  in  a 
different  degree,  or  in  being  capable  to  exercifc  one  fpcpies  of 
judgment  more  perfe(5lly  than  another.  There  are  fome  kinds 
of  judgment  which  belong  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  to  all  men* 
Such  is  that  intuitive  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  felf-evi- 
dent  relations  of  general  ideas :  Such  are  our  natural  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  the  exiftencc  of  our  perceptions,  and  of  the 
qualities  and  beings  immediately  fuggefted  by  them.  Thefe  ad¬ 
mitting  no  variety,  can  produce  no  diverfities  of  genius.  Other 
powers  of  judgment  are  poffefled  by  diflFerent  men  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  ;  and  fome  who  excell  in  one  kind,  are  defective 
in  another.  Tliey  who  have  great  acutenefs  in  mathematical 
reafoning,  frequently  betray  great  weaknefs  in  arguing  from 
experience.  Some  have  a  talent  in  philofophical  reaionings, 
deducing  the  caufes  and  the  general  laws  of  things  from  their 
phaenoinena,  or  tracing  the  appearances  which  will  refult  from 
any  fuppofed  caufes  or  Jaws,  who  neverthelefs  are  ill  qualified 
for  unravelling  hiftorical  doubts,  or*  tracing  the  motives  and 
confequcnces  of  human  adlions.  Others  are  great  matters  in 
reafoning  concerning  human  life,  who  have  no  great  abilities 
for  reafonings  concerning  human  nature.  It  happens  more  fre¬ 
quently,  that  a  perfen,  along  with  great  powers  of  reafon,  pof- 
feffes  but  imperfect  tafte  ;  or  that  a  perfon  of  fine  tafte  is  not  re¬ 
markable  for  vigour  or  depth  of  underttanding.  And  all  thefe 
original  differences  of  judgment  will  be  increafed  by  the  habit 
which  every  perfon  will  acquire,  of  mott  frequently  exercifing 
that  fpecies  of  Judgement  in  which  he  chiefly  excells.  But  as 
the  materials  colledted  by  imagination  may  be  applied  to  differ¬ 
ent  purpofes,  every  perfon  will  chiefly  apply  them  to  that  pur- 
pofe  which  his  judgment  beft  enables  him  to  accomplifh.  Hence 
different  perfons  will  work  differently  with  the  very  fame  ma¬ 
terials,  and  be  unlike'  in  the  form,  and  in  all  the  exertions  of 
their  genius. 

Judgment  not  only  receives  the  materials  fele<tted  by  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  forms  them  to  ufe,  but  alfo  excites  imagination,  and 
fets  it  a  working.  'I  he  deciflons  of  judgment  are  perceptions 
which  may  give  an  impulfe  to  imagination,  and  dircA  it  into  a 
.  particular  trad  of  thinking.  And  as  men’s  decifions  upon  the 
materials  before  them  will  be  different,  according  to  the  fpecies 
of  judgment  in  which  they  excell,  judgment  mutt  have  a  ttrong 
tendency  to  diverliiy  the  form  of  genius. 

'  Fartheri 
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Farther,  the  more  acute  any  fpecies  of  judgment  is,  the  more  . 
readily,  the  more  certainly,  and  the  more  conftantly  it  will  obfervc 
and  check  every  improper  excurfion  of  fancy.  The  means  a- 
dapted  to  different  ends  are  connefted  with  thefe  ends  by  dif¬ 
ferent  relations,  and  promote  them  in  different  manners.  Ac¬ 
cording,  therefore,  to  the  variety  of  the  ends  propofed,  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  judgment  is  neceffary  for  difceming  whether  the 
materials  collefled  have  or  have  not  a  tendency  to  promote 
them.  On  this  account,  men’s  diverfity  in  point  of  judgment 
will  give  their  imaginations  different  forts  of  regularity,  and, 
confequently,  mould  their  genius  into  different  forms.  Hence 
a  perfon  who  thinks  and  compofes  with  great  corrednefs  on  one 
kind  of  fubje^,  often  runs  Into  great  wildnefs  and  irregularity 
on  a  different  kind.  A  good  poet  is  often  a  bad  orator,  and  an 
accomplifhed  orator  a  very  indifferent  poet. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  an  abftrail  of  the  author’s 
inveffi^tion  of  thofe  fources  from  which  the  diverfities  of  ge¬ 
nius  fpring.  It  is  by  a  combination,  he  conceives,  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  fancy,  memory,  and  judgment,  that  every  dlftind: 
form  of  genius  is  conftituted.  He  next  proceeds  to  obferve,  that, 

‘  every  kind  of  genius  derives  its  denomination  mod  properly 
^  from  the  nature  of  the  objedt  about  which  it  is  employed,  or  of 

♦  the  end  to  which  It  is  adapted.  The  diftindlion,  therefore,’  con¬ 
tinues  he,  ‘  of  the  kinds  of  genius  may  be  moft  cornmodioufly  de- 

♦  duced  from  the  difference  of  their  objedts  and  ends ;  and  diffin- 
f  guifhing  them  according  to  thefe,  we  muff  explain  each,  by  conl- 

♦  bining  the  principles  already  eftabliffied,  and  purfuing  them 

♦  through  their  natural  confequences.  The  ends  to  which  ge- 
tnius  may  be  adapted -are  reducible  to  two;  the  dlfcovery  of 
^  truth,  and  the  produdllon  of  beauty.  The  former  belongs  to  the 

♦  fciences,  the  latter  to  the  arts.  Genius  is,  then,  the  power  of 
*■  invention,  either  in  fcience  or  in  the  arts,  either  of  truth  or  of 
i  beauty.  A  genius  for  fcience,  he  obferves,  is  formed  by  pe¬ 
netration  ;  a  genius  for  the  arts,  by  brightnefs.  There  are,  per¬ 
haps,  no  general  charadlers  by  which  thefe  two  kinds  of  genius 
can  be  more  properly  dilcriminated.  Each  of  thefe  charadlers 
is  produced  by  certain  peculiar  qualities  of  thofe  powers  oh. 
which  genius  has  a  dependence.  Penetration  is  formed  by  a 
propenfity  to  be  affedled  by  the  clofer  kinds  of  relation  :  Bright- 
hefs  is  formed  by  a  propenfity  to  be  affedted  by  the  flighter  kinds 
of  relation;  A  philofopher  Is  moft  affedled  by  the  relations  of 
caufation  and  co-exiftcnce;  a  poet,  by  that  of  refemblance.  The 

peculiar. 
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peculiar  predominance  of  one  of  the  aflbciating  principles  above 
the  reft’,  contributes  to  form  penetration ;  and  the  predominancy 
of  anotiier  to  form  bnghtnefs  of  imagination.  In  every  kind  of 
genius,  indeed,  all  the  aflbciating  principles  muft  operate  vigo- 
roufly;  but  the  predominant  operates  by  its  own  inherent  vi- 
.  gour,  like  the  fun,  which  fhines  with  his  own  light;  and  the 
fubordinate  principles  may  he  compared  to  the  moon,  which 
Ihines  with  borrowed*  light,  and  refleds  it  only  on  that  fide 
^hich  is  turned  to  the  fun.  They  have  this  vigour  imparted  by 
the  predominant  principle,  and  they  adt  in  a  diredtion  .  fuitable 
to  it. 

The  two  kinds  of  genius  differ  not  only  on  account  of  the 
diflPerence  of  conftrudtion  of  the  powers  of  the  fancy,  on  which, 
according  to  our  author,  every  fpecies  of  genius  more  immedi¬ 
ately  depends,  but  alfo  on  account  of  the  different  degrees  of 
.  afllftance  which  thefe  powers  receive  from  the  memory  and 
judgment.  ‘  In  the  arts,  imagination,^  he  conceives,  in  fomc 
«  meafure,  fketches  the  whole  work,  in  fcience  it  canhot.  The 

*  plan  of  a  poem  or  a  pidture  may  be  conceived  by  the  foJe  power 
. «  of  fancy.  The  affociating  principles  may  fuggeft  abundance 

‘  of  materials  fuited  to  the  defign.  The  fame  principles  will 
‘  nj^turally  give  thefe  materials  different  degrees  of  attradlion, 

*  proportioned  to  their  feveral  degrees  of  relation  to  one  an- 

*  other,  by  means  of  which  the  moft  nearly  related  will  fall  re- 

*  gularly  into  the  fame  member,  and  the  whole  will  acquire,  in 

*  a  good  meafure,  a  proper  order  and  arrangement.  The  exer- 
‘  tion  of  judgment  will,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  render  the  work 
.  *  more  complete ;  it  will  cut  off  redundancies,  re.dlify  diforders, 

‘  auM  even  fupply  defe^^s:  But  ftiil,  without  it,  a  pifture  ora 

*  poem  may  acquire  fome  degree  of  form.  In  fcience,  on  the 
‘  contrary,  imagination  alone  cannot  produce  even  the  rudeft 
‘  draught,  or  the  moft  imperfedl  fketch  of  an  invention  f  .*  *We 
are  afraid  the  aboye  quotation  will  appear  inconfiftent  with  the 
dodlrine  of  the  pext  fediion,  in  which  the  author  laborioufly 
proves  that  tafte  is  effential  to  genius  in  the  arts.  ‘  In  the  artift, 

«  tafte  exerts  itfelf  continually,  reftraining,  regulating,  and  di- 

*  redling  fancy;  fiirveying  the  conceptions  which  that  faculty 
‘  has  fuggefted,  approving  them  when  they  are  fuitable  to  it, 

‘  perceiving  what  ^is  faulty,  reje<fting  what  is  redundant,  mark- 
‘  ing  what  is  incomplete,  corredting  and  perfe<ftihg  the  whole. 

<  Without  this  erercife  of  tafte,  the  firft  rude  conception  of  a 

*  defign  could  never  be  improved,  nor'  any  finUhed  work  produr 

«  ced 
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A  ced  ♦In  the  former  paflagCji  he  aflerts  that  the  plan  of  a 
poem  or  a  piflure  may  be  conceived  by  the  foie  power  of  fancy» 
and  without  the  aid  of  judgment.  In  the  latter,  he  fecms  to 
affert  the  contrary.  For  he  obferves,  that  tafte,  which  he  de¬ 
fines  the  judgment  of  beauty,  always  exerts  itfelf  in  the  artift. 
.It  operates  in  the  very  moment  of  invention,  reflraining,  regu¬ 
lating,  and  directing  fancy. 

,  It  is  not  in  this  inftance  alone  that  the  author  is  guilty  of  lay- 
;ing  down  his  obfervations  in  too  general  terms,  and  is  obliged 
to  modify  and  reftriia  them  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  It  is  to 
be  wiflied  too,  that  he  .had  been  all  along  more  praiflical  in  his 
illuilracions.  But,  as  a  philofopher,  let  it  be  acknowledged,  that 
he  has  confiderable  merit.  His  views  may  fuggeft  many  ufeful 
hints;  and  he  is  in  general  entitled  to  the  praifeof  acutencfs  and 
patience  in  thinking. 


T'he  Script ure-theory  of  the  Earth,  throughout  all  its  Revolutions,  and 
'  all  the  Periods  of  its  Exi fence,  from  the  Creation  to  the  final  Renova» 
tion  of  all  Things*  by  the  Author  of  An  EJfay  on  Redemption,  8vo, 

'  price  6  bound,  Rivington,  Edinburgh. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth 'has  always  been  confidered 
as  a  fubjedl  of  much  curiofity  and  moment.  The  gran¬ 
deur  and  variety  of  the  objects  it  prefents,  roufe  and  extend  the 
mind.  The  contemplation  of  them  leads  to  general  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  oeconomy  of  nature.  The  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  motions,  the  relations  which  fubfill  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  feemingly  mord  re¬ 
mote  from  human  refearch,  are  better  known  than  its  internal 
ftrudlure,  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone,  and  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  .furprizing  objects  which  appear  on  its  furface.  * 

In  furveying  this  globe,  the  grand  divifion  of  it  into  land  and 
water  is  the  firft  and  moft  general  obfervation.  A  more  parti¬ 
cular  examination  difplays  a  variety  of  objedls  peculiar  to  each. 

The  dry  land  is  not,  like  the  ocean,  a  vail  plain.  It  gradual¬ 
ly  rifes  from  the  ftiores,  though  not  in  a  uniform  manner.  It  is 
variegated  with  hills  and  mountains,  with  plains  and  marihes,- 
with  woods  and  rivers,  with  gulphs  and  caverns.  Upon  a  curfo- 
cy  view,  we  difcover,  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  objedls,  neither 
order  nor  regularity*  But  a  more  attentive  fcrutiny  demon- 
‘ ;  .  •  . .  ftrates 
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fbrates  the  beauty^  the  milky,  and  even  the  nccefiicy  of  this  aiv 
rangement. 

-  The  greateft  chains  of  mountains  lie  nearer  the  equator  than 
the  poles.  In  the  old  continent,  their  direction  is  more  from  eaft 
to  wefi:  than  from  fouth  to  north.  But,  in  the  new'  continent, 
they  extend  more  from  fouth  to  north  than  from  eaii  to  weft. 
The  figure  and  direction  of  mountains,  however  irregular  in 
appearance,  have  a  wonderful  correfpondence.  Tlie  prominent 
angles  of  one  mountain  are  always  oppofitc  to  the  hollow  angles 
of  the  neighbouring  one,  and  are  nearly  of  equal  dimenfions,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  feparated  by  extenfive  plains  or  fmall  valleys.'  This 
correfpondence  in  the  angles  of  mountains,  refembling  the  falient 
^d  rentrant  angles  in  fortification,  was  firft  remarked  by  M.  Bour- 
guet.  Oppofite  hills  are  nearly  of  the  fame  height ;  and'  moun¬ 
tains  generally  occupy  the  middle  of  continents,  iflands,'and 
promontories,  dividing  them  by  their  greateft  length  Rivers 
and  fountains,  metals  and  minerals,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
mountains.  It  is  here  likewife  th'^t  volcanoes,  the  moft  afto- 
nifhlng  phaenomena  which  this' earth  prefen ts  to  human  obfer- 
vation,  generally  exhibit  their  wonderful  operations. 

A  ridiculous  notion,  that  hills  and  mountains  were  not  only, 
ufclefs,  but  noxious  deformities  in  nature,  led  Burnet,  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  others,  into  an  opinion  that  thefe  eminences  had  no 
cxiftence  in  the  original  ftrudure  of  the  earth.  To  account  for 
their  prefen t  appearance,  many  wild  and  fanciful  conjedlures 
have  been  formed.  Recourfe  has  been  had  to  the  univerfal  de¬ 
luge,  to  earthquakes,  to  volcanoes  f.  But  a  very  fuperficial 
knowledge  in  phyfics  muft  convince'  every  inquirer,  that, 
without  hills  and  mountains,  this  world  would  be  a  barren  de¬ 
fart,  incapable  of  affording  exiftence  to  men  and  other  animals. 

Hills  and  mountains  are  not  the  only  inequalities  on  the  fur- 
facC  of  the  earth.  Its  uniformity  is  farther  interrupted  by 
gulphs,  deep  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  branches  of  the  ocean. 
Befide  thefe  permanent  inequalities,  'wz  learn  from  hiftory,  as 
well  as  from  obfervatipn,  that  the  original  ftruffture  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  earth  has  undergone  confiderable  alterations ; 
that  mountains  have  been  levelled ;  that  caverns  have  been  filled 
up ;  that  fome  rivers  have  changed  their  channels,  and  others: 
funk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  that  the  fea  haiydeferted 

fome 

■  •'  Varen.  Gcog.  p.  <Jp. 

f  Some  hills  and  iilands  have  indeed  been  thrown  up  by  volcanoes,  as  the 
Monte  di  Cenere  or  Monte  Nuove,  in  Italy ;  the  new  iiland  between  St  Bli- 
chad  and  Tercera  in  the  Azores,  &c. 
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fome  cosids,  and  made  condderable  encroachments  upon  others; 
that  >whole  lilands  have  difappeared>  and  new  ones  fuddenly  e* 
merged  from  the  ocean  ^ 

The  next  general  objedl  of  attention  is  that  immenfe  collec¬ 
tion  of  waters  which  cover  the  greater  pait  of  the  globe,  Thefe 
waters  occupy  the  lowed  grounds.  Notwithdanding  their  uni¬ 
form  tendency  to  equilibrium  and  r^ed,  they  are  kept  in  perpe¬ 
tual  agitation  by  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
countera(5ls  their  natural  tranquillity,  and  communicates  to  them 
a  regular  periodic  motion.  They  are  likewife  fubjedt  to  violent 
commotions  from  winds,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes.  The 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  no  lefs  irregular  than  the  furface  of  the 
dry  land.  It  is  interfperfed  with  hills  and  valleys,  witli  plains 
and  caverns.  Iflands  are  only  the  tops  of  vad  mountains  whofe 
foundations  are^ buried  in  the  ocean. 

Having  pafled  (lightly  over  the  furface,  let  us  now  penetrate 
the  earthy  itfelf,  and  obfcrve  its  general  drudture.  The  upper 
ftratum  is  a  congeries  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances  in  a 
date  of  refolution.  Below  this  dratum  are  beds  of  fand,  done, 
clay,  marble,  coal,  gravel,  &c.  varying  both  in  quantity  and 
pofition  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  country.  Thefe  drata  are 
always  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
through  their  whole  extent.  Strata  of  every  kind,  even  of  the 
mod  folid  material,  are  uniformly  divided  by  perpendicular 
fiffures :  Thefe  fiffures  convey  fuperfluous  moidure  from  the 
furface;  and  various  metals  are  formed  and  colleded  in  them. 

The  appearance  of  fea-fliells  at  great  depths,  and  at  confider* 
able  didances  from  the  ocean,  is  the  mod  fmgular  phaenomenon 
that  occurs  in  examining  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Were  we  to 
credit  Scheutzer,  Woodward,  Buffon,  and  other  thcorids,  we 
fliould  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  max's  of  this  globe 
was  compofed  of  nothing  but  decayed  (hells,  corals,  and  (ea- 
weeds.  That  drata  impregnated  with  (hells  occur  in  mod 
countries,  feems  to  be  an  edablKhed  faft.  We  have  feveral  ex¬ 
amples  in  Britain,  in  France,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Ada,  and  in*  America.  For  the  truth  of  this  faft,  it  is  unneccf* 
fary  to  quote  particular  authorities.  Knorr,  Scheutzer,  Ray, 
Plot,  Lwydd,  Steno,  HenckeJ,  Woodward,  Varenius,* Reaumur, 
Crojidedt,  A-Coda,  Wallerius,  Davila,  Bourguet,  and  fifty  o- 
thers,  confirm  this  point.  The  (hells  met  with  in  drata  of  marie 
and  of  fand  are  often  loofe,  and  retain  their  natural  figures  and 

.  .  colours, 

*  See  Scncc.  nat.  quaell.  lib,  6*  c*  hi*  Plin*  lib.  i.  c.  zp.  Hid.  de  1*  Acad, 
des  Sciences,  ano  •  z  7  qS. 
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[  colours^  as  thofe  in  the  pits  of  Marly- la-ville  *,  and  in  thofe  of 
Amfterdam  f.  But  the  (hells  in  marble  and  limeftone  are  only' 
moulds  or  figures  of  (hells  incorporated  with  thefe  bodies,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  their  original  fubftance.  Many  petrified 
(hells,  as  the  cornu  ammonis,  &c.  have  no  archetypes  in  the 
ocean;  and  the  imprefiiions  of  plants  and  filhes  upon  (late,  are 
generally  reprefen tations  of  exotics.  But  our  limits  will  not  al- 
,  low  a  farther  detail. 

To  account  for  thefe  and  (imilar  fadls,  a  variety  of  theories 
have  been  invented.  About  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  Ber¬ 
nard  PalilTy  J,  an  ignorant  potter,  firft  ventured  to  afiirm  that 
fofille  (hells  were  not  lufi  naturae^  but  adtual  productions  of  the 
ocean.  His  notion  met  with  much  oppofition ;  but  It  has  now 
had  the  honour  of  a  numerous  train  of  learned  followers, 

Mr  Woodward  afcribes  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  of  ftrata,  the  appearance  of  (hells  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  &;c.  to  a  very  fingular,  and  a  very  abfurd  caufe. 
He  affirms,  that,  at  the  deluge,  the  laws  of  cohefion  were  fuf- 
pended ;  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth;  which  confided 
only  of  a  thin  crud  encircling  the  great  abyfs,  was  diflblved ; 

'  and  that,  after  the  deluge,  the  different  kinds  of  matter  gradu* 
ally  fubfided  according  to  their  refpeCtIve  fpecific  gravities. 

WhidoD,  in  his  theory,  agrees  in  many  particulars  with 
Woodward  ;  but,  in  accounting  for  the  deluge,  he  calls  to  His 
aid  the  tail  of  a  comet,  which,  in  his  edimation,  contained  a 
quantity  of  water  fufiicient  to  deluge  the  earth  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  '  ' 

Borlafe,  in  his  natural  hidory  of  Cornwall,  makes  a  very  (hort 
procefs  ©f  the  deluge :  He  fays,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  e 
Jevated,  an^  poured  its  contents  upon  the  dry  land. 

M.  de  Buffon  fuppofes  the  earth  and  other  planets  to  have 
been  originally  driven  off  from  the  fun  by  a  droke  of  a  comet 
That  the  earth,  being  at  fird  a  mafs  of  melted  fluid,  took  its 
fpheroidical  figure  from  the  laws  of  hydrodatics ;  That,  In  cool 
ing,  the  vapours  gradually  condenfed,  and  fell  in  the  form  of 
water,  which  covered  the  whole  furface  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  feet.  In  this  date  he  fuppofes  the  earth  to  have  re 
mained  for  many  centuries ;  but  that  the  motion  of  the  tides 
elevated  the  waters  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  regularly  car 
ried  along  with  them  vad  quantities  of  mud;  clay,  fand,  and 
(hells,  which  gradually  fubfided  and  accumulated,  till  they  fur 
mounted  the  level  of  the  waters.  After  finding  a  fmall  portion 

of 
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’i6f  dry  land,  M.  de  Baffon  has  no  diflficulty  in  augmenting  it  to 
Its  prefent  dimeiifions.  The  fame  caufe  ftill  continues  to  ope¬ 
rate.  Every  tide  brings  frefh  fupplies  of  the  fame  materials. 
The  mountains,  he  affirms,  were  formed  by  the  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents.  But  as  rain,  hail,  fnow^  rivers,  by  conftantly  wafhing  down 
foil  and  gi  avel  from  the  higher  grounds,  gradually  level  the 
mountains,  the  fea,  after  a  certain  period*,  lays  M.  de  Buffoh, 
will  refume  its  former  ftation,  after  having  produced  new  conti-* 
nents  and  illands  limilar  to  thofe  which  we  now  inhabit.  ' 

Having  faid  fo  much  on  this  curious  topic,  our  readers,  w6 
hope,  will  be  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  a  Ihort  difeuffion  of 
the  work  before  us.  Or  Worthington  fuppofes  the  earth  to 
have  been  originally  a  vaft  plain,  without  mountains  or  precipi¬ 
ces  ;  that  the  ftrata  were  all  regular,  plain j  and  parallel  to  each 
other;  and  that  their  ftations  were  fixed  according  to  their  fpe- 
cific  gravities.  But  now,  fays  he,  they  arc  Ihatrered,,  diflocated, 
and  difpofed,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  His 
pro^ofs  re  affeds  to  derive  from  Mofes’s  account  of  the  creation.^ 
To  evince  that  mountains  were  not  part  of  the  original  Itru^lure, 
he  quotes  the  following  palfage ;  The  Lord  God  had  not  caufed  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth  ;  therefore,  fays  he,  there  could  then  be  no 
mountains,  becaufe  they  would  necelfarily  have  brought  down 
rain.  He  admits  that  hills  and  mountains  ferve  many  ufeful  and 
noble  purpofes ;  but  adds,  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  them 
at  firlh  Does  our  author  imagine,  that  creation,  inftead  of  being 
compleated  in  a,  Ihort  time,  proceeded  gradually  according  to 
the  increafe  and  exigencies  of  mankind  ?  The  origin  of  moun¬ 
tains  he  aferibes  to  the  curfe  pronounced  upon  the  ground  after  ' 
the  fall  of  Adam,  which,  in  his  opinion,  introduced  univerfal 
diforder  into  the  primary  ftrudure  of  the  eartli.  The  efficient 
caufe,  he  obferves,  was  a  great  earthquake,  which  elevated  the 
mountains,  funk  the  valleys,  rent  the  earth  in  a  thoufand  direc* 
lions,  aud  produced  fuch  an  agitation  in  the  ocean,  that  the 
waters  run  into  the  crevices  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  there  de- 
pofited  thofe  {hells  and  fea  bodies  which  have  given  rife  to  fo 
much  theory  and  conjecture. 

In  accounting  for  the  deluge,  he  adopts  a  notion  of  Df'  Hal¬ 
ley's,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  might  overflow  the  earth  by 
an  alteration  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  He  fuppofes,  that  the 
poles  of  the  earth  were  originally  at  right  angles  witJi  the  plane 
pf  the  equator,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  was  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  but  that,  at  the  deluge,  the  centre  of  gravity  was  - 
removed  234^  degrees  nearer  one  of  the  poles^  which  produced  a 
VoL.  II«  4  G  correfpondent 
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corfe(pondcnt  inclination  in'  both.  ‘  The  neccffary  coniequcnce,* 
.fays  he,  *  of  this  inclination  would  be  the. deluging  of  the  worid. 
^  For,  as  the  main  body  of  water  was  lodged  at  and  about  the 
.*  pales  when  this  inclination  was  given  them  by  t^e  alteration  of 

*  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  water  was  difeharged  from  them  all 
over  the  face  of  the  globe:  Like  a  vellel,  full  of  water,  and  o- 

*  pen  at  top,  which  being  tilted  or  (looped,  its  contents  flow  out 

*  of  courfe.* 

*  As  the  coming  on  of  the  flood,*  continues  our  author,  *  is 
‘  thus  accounted  for,  it  may  be  expedled  that  it  fliould  be  fhown, 

♦  whither  the  waters  of  it  retired,  and  what  receptacles  they 

•  found.  They  could  not  return  to  the  places  from  whence  they 

♦  came;  they  could  not  run.backwards  to  their  fountain  heads: 

•  There  was  indeed  no  need  of  it.  They  had  only  to  proceed 
‘  forward  in  their  natural  courfe ;  the  waters  of  the  north  pole 
‘  moving  on  to  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  the  fouch  towards  the 

*  north,  which  they  would  find  empty  and  ready  for  their  re. 

‘  ception  refpe(flivcly.  By  this  means,  they  would  only  change 
\  places,  and  reciprocally  occupy  the  receptacles  of  each  other, 
f  Thus  is  the  recefs  of  the  deluge  eajily  accounted  for.* 

If  authors  are  allowed  to  jumble. phyfics  and  miracles  pro- 
mifeuoufly,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  either,  as  bed  fuits  their 
purpofes,  they  may  account  for  any  thing.  If  Buflbn  bo 
excepted,  almoft  every  writer  on  this  fCib}e(a  has  been  guilty  of 
the  fame  inconfiftent  blunder.  They  firft  tell  us,  that  the  de¬ 
luge,' and  other  great  alterations  in  the  earth,  were  eflPeiluated 
by  iniracles.  After  fettling  this  point,  they  next  attempt  a  folu- 
tion  of  them  by  natural  caufes.  To  crown  the  whole,  they  pi- 
oufly  endeavour  to.  reconcile  both  their  phyfical  and  facred  ab- 
furdities  to  the  feriptures  of  truth. 

The  charadlers  of  fu^  authors  admit- only  of  a  Angle  alter¬ 
native.  They  are  either  fools  or  hypocrites.^  Charity  inclines  us 
to  give  them  the  credit  of  the  former.  But  we  cannot  hefitate  in 
pronouncing,  that,  however  pious  their  intentions,  they  have 
inflicted  deeper  wounds  upon  revelation,  and  created  a  greater 
number  of  infidels,  than  the  whole  group  of  deiftical  writers. 
If  Dr  Worthington’s  intention  had  been  to  burlefque  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  fo'  fuc- 
ccfsful.  In  a  thoufand  inftances,  he  gravely  makes  the  prophets 
foretell  low  and  trifling  circumftances  in  the  ordinary  courfc  of 
nature,  smd  oeconomy  of  mankind.  We  (hall  give  a  few  exam¬ 
ples.  .  •  . 

.  “  -N  Our 
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.  Out.  author  affirms  the  i6th  verfe  of  the  42d  chapter  of 
faiah  to  be  a  predidion  of  the  gradual  finking,  of  mountains, 
and  of  the  late  eruption  of  Solway  mofs !  I •will  make  all  my 
tmuntains  a  •way^  and  my  highways  fhall  he  exalted.  *  Solway  mofs,* 
fays  he,  ^  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  began  to  difeharge  its 

<  contents  November  1 5.  1773,  by  which  means  a  level 

*  on  the  top  of  a  hill  is  become  a  valley ;  which,  from  a  continu- 

*  ance  of  the  flow,  continued  to  fink  for  fome  time,  if  it  doth  not 

*  do  fo  dill ;  the  grounds  below  being  raifed  proportionally.* 

In  the  foilowng  paflage,  the  prophet  Ifaiah  foretells  the  ma¬ 
king,  ftraightning,  and  repairing,  the  Englifii  turnpike -roads.  Caft 
ye  up^  cafl  ye  up,  prepare  the  •way,  take  up  the  fiumhling  block  out  of  the 
•way  of  my  people. — Go  through,  go  through  the  gates  ;  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  people ;  cajl  up,  cajl  up,  the  highway  :  Gather  out  the  Jlones  : 
Lift  up  a  pandard  for  the  people.  ‘  Is  this  the  voice  of  a  prophet  ?* 
fays  Dr  Worthington,  ‘  Or  is  it  not  the  language  of  a  fuperin- 

*  tendant  of  the  high-roads,  giving  orders  in  modern  phrafe  ? 

<  which  cannot  be  more  punctually  fulfilled,  than  this  prophecy 

*  is  accompilfhed.  For,  whoever  confiders  the  great  improve- 

<  ments  made  in  this  kingdom  of  late  years,  in  ftraightning  and 

<  repairing  of  roads,  and  in  laying  out  of  grounds,  niay  be  in- 

*  duced  to  look  upon  thefe  beginnings  as  the  earneft  of  what 

*  may  be  done  hereafter,  towards  the  accomplifhment  of  this 

*  prediction ;  and  they  that  engage  in  fuch  laudable  underta- 

<  kings  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed'  with  the  greater  fpirit 

*  and  alacrity,  vdien  they  refleCt,  that,  while  they  employ  them- 
«  felves  in  this  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  they  aCt  un- 

*  der  a  divine  commiffion  /* 

But  Dr  Worthington  chufes  to  be  ftill  more  particular.  He 
makes  Jeremiah  utter  a  prediction  about  t\it  Duke  of  Bridgwater's 
canal!  I  •will  open  rivers  in  the  high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midjl 
of  the  valleys  :  1  •will  make  the  •wildernefs  a  pool  of  fwater,  and  the  dry 
land  fpnings  of  •water. — Behold  I  •will  do  a  new  thing  :  Now  it  Poall 
fpring  forth,  foall ye  not  know  it  ?  1  will  even  make  a  way  in  the  •wilder • 
nefs,  and  rivers  in  the  defart.  ‘  And  what  think  ye,’  fays  our  au-‘ 
thor,  ‘  of.thofe  vaft  undertakings,  which  have  been  for  fome 
‘  years  of  late,  and  ftill  are,  carrying  on  in  this  kingdom,  of  o- 
‘  pening  canals  and  floods  of  water,  not  only  for  pleafure  and 
‘  ornament,  but  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  navigation ;  and  carry- 
‘  ing  thefe  artificial  rivers  acrofs  other  rivers,  through  moun- 

*  tains  and  rocks,  and  morafles,  and  various  other  places,  which 

*  feemed  to  forbid  the  attempt,  but  which  yielded  to  the  (kill 

‘  an4 
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and  contrivance,  and  indefatigable  induftry  of  one  man 

•  With  fuch  a  pattern  before  their  eyes,  wKat  may  not  pofterity 
<  attempt  ?  Is  not  this  doing  a  funv  thing  ?  Opening  rivers  in  high 

*  places — ^in  the  very  heart  of  them—^W  fountains  in  the  midji  of. 

y  valleys-^in  the  very  depth  of  them*,  where  they  do  not  natu- 
‘  rally  fpring  ?*  .  ^ 

With  equal  propriety  this  author  might  have  extraded,  from 
Jfaiah  and  other  prophets,  predidions  concerning  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  or  Mother  Goofe’s  Tales.  For  there 
are  no  conclufions  fo  contemptible,  or  ridiculous,  or  abfurd,  to 
which  the  methods  pf  interpretation  he  employs  may  not  lead. 
If  he  had  refided  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  following  por¬ 
tion  of  feripture  would  certainly  have  attradec  his  moft  particular 
notice;  IMy  high  ^ways  JljaU  be  exajted :  And  he  would  have  fully  elu¬ 
cidated  it  by  this. elegant,  Ingenious,  and  learned  commentary, 
V  And  what  think  ye  of  tliofe  vaft  undertakings  vvhich  have  been 
for  fomc  years,  and  ftill  are,  carrying  on  in  this  city, of  draining 
lakes  and  drying  up  (linking  marlhes ;  of  fufpending  highways 
100  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  valleys,  and  of  bringing  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  to  a  level,  not  only  for  pleafure  and  orna^ 
wenti  but  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  Leith  carters  and  hackney^ 
coachmen?  And  what  think  ye  of  the  great  and  fuperb  buildings 
of  the  New.  Town,  not  to  mention  the  play-hotife  and*  regifter-^ 
office ;  and  aU  thefe  niighty'  doings  carried  on  m  fpite  of  hiMs, 
and  rocks,  and  moralTes,  and  various  other  places^  which  feemed  to 
forbid  the  attempt,  bqt  which  yielded  to  the  /kill  and  contrivance^ 
and  indefatigable  indujiry  of  the  magiji rates  of  Edinburgh? 
fuch  a  pattern  before  our  eyes,  what  may. not  pofterity  attempt? 
Is  not  this  doing  a  new  thing?'  ' 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr  Worthington’s  theory  qf  the  earth  Is 
worfe  imagined,  and  more  weakly  fupported,  than  that  of  any 
preceeding  or  cotemporary  theorift.  His  learning  is  narrow 
and  circumferibed.  When  he  would  rife  to  ingenuity,  hie  fi^nks 
into  puerile  conceit.  His  piety,  indeed,  and  veneration  of  the 
feriptures,  appear  to  be  genuine  and  unaffe<fted;but  he' has 
learned,  in  the  Hutchinfonian fchool^  to  extradl  from  them  what  they 
were  never  intende^d  to  teach.  'The  low  and  contradidlory,  not 
tp  fay  the  blafphemo.us,  method  he  employs  in  expounding  the 
facred  books,  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  bizarre  adoration  Dr  Swift 
pays  to  his  miftrefs  : 

Her  very  heels ^  and.  knees ^  arc  miracles  of  nattt];:e« 

■  ■  '  '  '  .  ..  The 

f  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
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^T}€  Child  (f  Nature  improved  by  Chance ^  a  Philofophical  Novel y  by  Mr 

j  Helvetius;  2  vols  8vo,  price  6s.  London,  Becket ;  Edinburgh, Crotch. 

The  Child  of  Nature  indeed,  with  a  vengeance  !  Approach, 
thou  venerable  and  facred  matron  !  approach  and  fee,  if 
without  fpedtacles,  thou  can*ft  recognize  thy  own  ftriking  and 
amiable  features  in  this  new  offspring.  We  may  otherwife  be 
temjpted  to  call  its  legitimacy  in  queftion:  Nor  can  we  deduce 
'any  prefages  favourable  to  thy  maternal  tendernefs,  from  thy 
conduct  in  refigning  this  precious  emanation  of  thy  fecundity  to 
the  cold  and  capricious  tuition  of  chance. 

But  Nature,  thanks  to  her  divine  Author,  with  all  her  powers, 
difclaims  the  mbpftrous  birth  :  Or,  if  it  fprung  from  Nature,  it 
muff  be  that  nature  which  owes  its  origin  to  Arimanes,  the  eter- 
na}  and  infinite  principle  of  evil. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  any  portion  of  grace,  Or  delica¬ 
cy,  will  not  only  forgive,  but  approve  and  partake  our  indig¬ 
nation,  if  it  is  their  misfortune  to  have  loft  their  time  in  peru- 
fing  this  execrable  effufion  of  impiety  and  turpitude. 

Mr  Helvetius  had  formerly  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  his  fapi- 
ence,  which  reflected  little  honour  on  his  underftanding,  and  lefs 
on  his  heart.  The  fame  abfurd  and  naufeous  dofe  is  nowiftript 
of  its  didactic  form,  recooked,  and  ferved  up  to  us  in  the  form 
of  a' philofophical  novel.  Haplefs  Philofophy  !  to  what  degree 
pf  meannefs  and  pollution  will  thy  pretended  votaries  next  re¬ 
duce  thee;  by  whom  thou  art  already  conftituted  the  conduc- 
trefs  of  villainy,  the  patronefs  of  cruelty,  and  the  procurefs  of 
lull  ?  Such  are  the  dignities  with  which  thy  modern  devotees 
have  invefted  thee.  Yet  thefe  very  teachers,  with  an  authorita¬ 
tive  air  and  preceptorial  tone,  hold  thee  forth  to  mankind  as  the 
only  permanent  and  faintary  light  of  the  world  I 

Mifs  Fanny  Ramfay,  our  chafte  and  delicate  heroine,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Inn-keeper  at  Liecefter.  As  the  firft  exhibition  of 
her  filial  piety,  fhe  tells  us,  that  her  mother  was  a  coquette, 

^  and  her  father  a  fool.  From  this  difplay  of  her  virtues  and  ta¬ 
lents  in  embryo,  what  irradiations  may  we  not  expeeft  from  their 
mature  and  unclouded  effulgence  ?  This  darling  infant  of  na¬ 
ture  apd  pupil  of  chance  is  happily  tutored  by  her  mother,  the 
hoftfll^f  the  Liecefter  inn,  with  all  the  maxims  and  fimtiments, 
which  it  would  become  a  hoary  and  experienced  bawd  to  admi- 
hifter  for  the  diredion  of  a  young  and  hopeful  proftitute.  This 
^||l1ous  pa^-ent  does  not  forbid  her  daughter  che  indulgence  of 
jpleafure^  but  wifely  advifes  her  to  make  it  fu^fervient  to  intereft 

and 
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and  ambition.  Undw  the  difcipline  of  this  fchool  of  t^ifdoni, 
ber  charms  gradually  open  on  the  fight,  and  captivate  all  who 
behold  them.  But  this  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  every 
princefsy  or  heavenly  Rofalinda,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  novel.  .  The  author  having  thus  created  and 
cultivated  his  heroine  according  to  his  own  heart,  conduds  her 
through  a  thoufahd  bizarre  intrigues  with  Sir  George  *Leudal, 
Mr  Ferrol,.  Mr  C - ,  Mr  S — ; — r-,  Mr  Woobby,  a  clergy¬ 
man  without  any  virtue,  except  hypocrify,  Mr  R - ,  Mr  Ri¬ 

chard,  her  footman,  with  many  others,  whom  I  could  not  re- 
hearfe. 

Non  niihi  Jt  linguae  centum  Jinty  oraqne  centuiHy 

Ferrea  voy,^  omnes  fcelerum  comprehendere  Jornias;— 

- — - - pofflm. 

The  great  contention  between  this  lady  and  all  her  numerous 
gallants  is,  who  (hall  dupe  the  other.  She,  however,  is  always 
the  moft  fuccefsful,  as  their  fingle  objedl  is  pleafure,  her’s  the 
gratification  of  every  other  felfilh  pafiion.  But  always,  whei^ 
our  Child  of  Nature  is  reduced,  by  the  ftrcog  impulfe  of  ipater- 
nal  propenlities,  to  the  crifis  of  her  fate,  when  (he  is  on  the 
poinj^jof  yielding  to  her  lovers  all  that  the  avarice  of  love  can 
demand,  in  that  important  and  aufpiclous  inftant,  her  vigilant 
governefs,  Chance,  by  kindly  interpofmg,  preferyes  her  from 
corporeal  v\o\^XAon.  For  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
virtues,  of  this  philofophical  model,  are  corporeal  and  cafual 
alone.  Such  women  there  may  be,  and  many,  perhaps,  there 
are  in  higher  life ;  but  how  well  they  are  qualified  to  blefs  our 
fex,  or  dignify  their  own,  let  reafon,  ferife,  and  nature  judge. 

Such  are  the  viciflitudes  which  conftitute  the  fortunes  of  our 
adventurefs,  till  (he  is  at  laft  happily  landed  in  the  port  of  ma¬ 
trimony.  Sir  Henry  Fentani  was  fmitten  with  the  firft  glance 
of  her  at  an  opera.  This  accidental  view,  like  the  Ignis  Graecus, 
kindled  in  his  veins  an  inextinguilhable  flame,  which  continued 
to  burn,  and  hifs,  and  crackle,  till  it  had  almoft  exhaufted  the 
materials  that  fed  it.  But  before  his  knightlhip  was  quite  con- 
fumed  to  a(hes,  he  once  more  beheld  his  amiable  murderefs,  en¬ 
riched  her,  married  her,  expired  and  left  the  jointured  j^idow 
to  difgrace  his 


name  by  luture  proltitutions. 

That  excellent  morals  and  found  philofophy  muft'  beflH^y- 
cd  through  a  vehicle  fo  pure  <and  holy,  fo  beautiful  an^^cle< 
gant,  furely,  O  charitable  reader !  thou  can’d  not  doiiht^^g 
(len,  therefore,  and  be  edified  !  Virtue  and  religion  can^nai|if 
be  certain  and  univerfal  rules  of  conduct ;  they  vary  with  cli* 

mates 
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mates  and  cftablifliments ;  their  motives  are  too  abftraft  and  di- 
ftant  to  determine  our  adions :  The  impulfes  of  nature  can  only 
be  rcgulatedby  law,  by  cuftom,  or  by  that  ceiehial  philolbphy 
which  we  have  deferibed  above. 

f  As  the  author  attempts  to  produce  revolutions  in  our  man- 
xiers,  the  tranflator  has,  with  no  lefs  felicity,  endeavoured  to  ef- 
fe&uate  revolutions  in  our  language.  His  French- Englifh  jar¬ 
gon  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  beggar’s  coat,  which  is  fo  wretched-- 
ly  and  injudicioully  patched,  thac  we  can  neither  afeertain  ka 
cloth  nor  its  colourl  Though  both  deferve  infamy,  we  hope 
they  will  only  be  punifhed  by  oblivion,  or  remembered  by  pro- 
ftitutes. 


Infancy;  a  Poem.  Book  the firji.  By  Hugh  Downman,  M.  D. 
4to.  Price  i  s.  London,  G.  Kearfly ;  Edinburgh,  J.  Bell.  * 

OF  all  the  periods  in  human  life,  none,  perhaps,  can  be  more 
interefting  either  to .  ourfelves  or  others  than  infancy ; 
fince,  from  this  epee's,  by  a  neceflary  train  of  confequences,  we 
may  date  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  our  vigour  or  imbecillity, 
with  all  the  profperous  or  adverfe  train  of  events,  which  con- 
llitute  the  tenor  of  our  future  lives.  In  the  fweet  recefs  of  do- 
medic  enjoyment,  what  fource  can  we  behold  more  prolific  of 
cordial ^and  genuine  delight,  than  the  care  and  culture  of  infan¬ 
cy  ?  But  if  we  extend  our  profpedt  to  political  fyftems,  what  ob-? 
jedt  can  be  of  greater  importance,  than  the  population  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  date,  which  neceifarily  depend  on  the  number  and 
health  of  its  riling  condituents. 

So  pregnant  is  the  theme  which  our  poet  has  chofen,  of  every 
blefling,  whether  private  or  public:  Nor  has  he  punued  it  with 
a  tendernefs  and  enthufiafm  beneath  its  intrinfic  dignity  and 
importance.  After  invoking  his  mufe,  and  propofing  his  fub- 
jedl,  which  in  every  didadlic  poem  are  indifpenfible  ppclimina- 
ries,  that  the  reader  may  know  wnat  he  is  to  expedt,  and  that 
the  poet  may  be  indulged  in  all  the  pomp  of  imagery,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  neceflary  to  animate  his  compofition,  our 
author  more  immediately  addrelTes  the  enamoured  youth,  and 
warmly  exh^ts  him  to  confult  the  didtates  of  his  heart,  and  the 
^charadter  .^f  its  objedl,  when  he  enters  into  the  connubial  alli¬ 
ance  5  fince  upon  thefe,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  the  happi- 
nels  of  his  rifing  family. 
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In  training  up  thofe  tender  pledges  of  nature,  noting,  he  iyii 
us,- can  be  of  greater  moment  than  health;  as  this  alone  enables 
us  to  relifh  every  other -bleffing,  and  improve  every  other  ta¬ 
lent,  which  heaven  beftows  upon  us.  Here  the  poet  abjures 
the  interpofition  of  old  women  and  midwives,  who  generally 
hslrrafs  the  infant  with  laxatives;  an  exigence  for  which  nature 
has 'much  better  provided  by  the  cathartic  qualities  of  its  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk,  which  it  is  inftindlively  prompted  to  afk,  by  figiis  too 
natural  and  expreffive  to  be  miftaken;  and  which,  if  not  fucked 
by  the  child,  returns  into  the  blood  of  its  mother,  and  produces 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal  diforders.  Here  no  fmall  degree  of  art 
and  delicacy  was  required,  to  preferve  the  ftyle  from  that  harfli- 
nefs  and  obfeurity  which  infallibly  refult  from  the  ufe  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  or  to  raife  it  above  that  infipidity  and  vulgarifm 
with  which  the  fubjeft  is  treated  in  converfation.  From  this 
dilemma  the  poet  has  fuccefsfully  extricated  himfelf :  His  didlion 
is  perfpicuous,  without  being  low ;  and  elevated,  without  beco¬ 
ming  technical  or  bombaftic. 

By  an  eafy  tranfition  he  then  pafles  to  the  fair  fex,  and  car- 
neftly  expoftulates  with  them  to  nurfe  their  own  offspring,  with 
all  the  arguments  that  can  be  deduced  from  maternal  affe<51ion, 
from  humanity,  from  juflice,  or  from  utility.  Tliefe  are  ex- 
preffed  with  all  the  pathos  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  beauty  of 
numbers.  It  is  hoped,  from  this  part  of  the  poem  a  Ihort  ex- 
tradl  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

*  O  mother,  (let  me  by  that  tendereft  name 
Conjure  thee)  ftill  purfue  the  talk  begun ; 

Nor,  unlcfs  urged  by  ftrong  neceffity. 

Some  fated,  fome  peculiar  circumftance. 

By  which  thy  health  may  fuffer,  or  thy  child 
Suck  in  difeafe,  or  that  the  genial  food 
Too  fcanty  flows,  give  to  an  alien’s  care 
Thy  orphan  babe.  O,  if  by  choice  thou  doft— 

What  fhall  I  call  thee?  Woman?  No,  tho’  fair 
Thy  face  as  one  of  the  angelic  choir. 

Though  fweetnefs  feem  pourtrayed  in  every  line. 

And  fmiles  which  might  become  a  Hebe,  rife 
At  will,  crifping  thy  rofy  cheeks;  though  all 
That^s  lovely,  kind,  attradive,  elegant, 

Dwell  in  thy  outward  ftiape,  and  catch  the  eye  " 

Of  gazing  rapture,  all  is  but  deceit ; 

The  form  of  woman’s  thine,  but  not  ^^^cart.* 
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The  mlieries  and  inconveniencies  which  may  arlfe  from  en-^ 
tk‘uftlng,a  child  to  a  mercenary  nurfe,  are  then  delineated^  in  the 
moft  pathetic  and  forcible  manner.  Such  mothers,  however,  as 
are  prevented  from  executing  this  tender'  ofljee  by  delicacy  of 
conftitution,  or  other  reafons  equally  cogent,  are  here,  directed, 
by  the  wifeft  maxims',  how  to  chufc  a  proper  fubftitute. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  apoftrophe  to  habit, .in  which  the 
extent  of  its  power,  and  the  happy  ufes  to  which  it  may  be  di¬ 
rected,  are  delineated  with  equal  ftrength  and  elegance. 

The  numbers  in  general  are  flowing  and  harmonious;  the 
language  corre<5t  and  expreflive:  Yet,  in  both  of  thefe,  trivial  ne¬ 
gligences  may  be  found,  which  poets,  in  the  warmth  of  compo- 
fition,  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  which  every  candid  critic  will 
indulge,  when  compenfated  by  charms  of  a  more  attra<5llve  and 
interefting  nature.  We  wifh  the  poet  all  that  fuccefs  and. en¬ 
couragement  in  the  profecutiqn  of  his  deflgh,  to  which  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  plan,  and  the  inerit  of  its  execution,  have  a  juft 
claim  from  the  public. 

I  •  ••  , 

The  Druid^s  Monument ;  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr  Goldf7?iithy  by 
the  Author  of  the  Cave  of  Morar,  Price  6  d,  London^  Davies  ; 
Edinburgh y  Balfour. 

tN  thefe  prolific  times,  when  funerals  aro  fcarcely  more  fre- 
,  quent  than  elegies,  and  when  Melpomene  is  fo  often  invoked^ 
that  even  immortal  eyes  muft  be  drained' of  tears,  were  Ihe  mad 
enough  to  anfvver  every  call,  nothing  can  be  rnore  difficult  thaa. 
to  lanient  even  the  fate  of  a  great  man,  in  ftrains  which  have  at 
once  the  power  to  engage  and  deferve  attention.  This  talk, 
however,  arduous  as  it  is,  our  author  feems  to  have  performed 
with  fuccefs.  He  is  introduced  ,as  walking  by  the  fide  of  the 
Thames,  deploring  the  incontlancy  of  the  Fair,  and  the  tprment 
of  difappointed  love.  In  this  reverie  he  is  interrupted -by  the 
auguft;  appearance  of  an  antient  Druid.  This  venerable  perfo-^ 
nage  converts  his  attention  from  imaginary  to  real  diftrefs,  by 
informing  him,  that  their  favourite  Goldfmith  is  now  no  more* 
He  next  proceeds  to  imitate  and  charafterize  the  poetical  works 
of  that  pathetic  anS  elegant  writer ;  which  detail  he  adorns 
with  the  moft  ten4er  images,  and  intermixes  with  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  digreffions.  The  ballad  ot  Edwin  and  Angelina,  the  Dc-' 
ferted  Village,  and  the  Traveller,  are  pointed  out  by  the  moft 
pleafmg  and  fignificant  allufions.  The  poet’s  eye  is  then  direft- 
VoL.II.  .  ^  4H  ed 
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ed  to  a  monument,  where  he  Is  fuppofed  to  read  the  epitaph 
writtS  by  Mr  Wotty.  .  His  apology  for  adopting  this  epitaph 
is  an  elegant  compliment  to  Its  original  author. 

The  language  of  this  elegiac  poem  is  fimple,  yc£  aiFe<flIng: 
The  numbers,  which  are  happily  chofen  for  the  fubje<5l,  flow 
with  a  folemnity  and  harmony  fuitable  to  the  dignity  and  ten- 
dernefs  of  grief.  ^ 

The  following  fpeclmen  will  give  our  readers  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  its  merit,  than  apy  thing  we  can  fay  to  its  advan¬ 
tage, 

.  '  For  ftlll  the  Druids  haunt  this  Ifle, 

^ And  fairies  oft  are  feen, 

When  fleep  rewards  the  plowman’s  toils. 

And  fliepherds  leave  the  green. 

Oft  hand  in  hand,  in  mirthful  mood,  ^ 

At  night  we  tread  the  lawn. 

And  hide  us  In  this  lonely  wood 
.  When  day  begins  to  dawn.  ♦ 

And  here,  with  fome  bewitching  drain, 

We  cheat  the  lingering  hours. 

Till  the  pale  moon  returns  again 
And  makes  all  nature  ours. 


Cortjl derations  on  the  Broad-cloth  Manufa^urcy  8vo.  i  s.  Edinburgh^ 
Balfour  and  Dickfon. 


Every  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  fpecies  of  manufadure 
Into  a  commercial  country  is  laudable,  and  deferves  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  from  the  public.  The  late  decline  in  our  li¬ 
nen  trade  has  deprived  many  induftrious  manufadurers  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  extenfive  manu- 
'fadlure  of  broad  cloth  has  been  propofed.  *  Arguments  concern¬ 
ing  the  propriety  and  pradlicability  of  its  fuccefs  in  Scotland 
have  been  very  generally  urged  in  converfation,  and  in  periodi¬ 
cal  produdllons.  Many  of  them  are  folid ;  and  nothing  feems 
<  wanting  to  enfure  its  extenlion,  but  encouragement  frpm  public- 
fpirited  individuals.  ^ 

The  defign  of  the  pamphlet  under  confideration,  to  ufe  the 
author’s  own  language,  is  ‘  to  fhow,  i .  That,  if  a  woollen  manu- 
*  fadlure  were  properly  encouraged,  there  is  as  great  a  probabi- 
J  lity  of  its  fuccefs,  there  could  be  of  any  one  hitherto  efta- 

<  bliflicd‘ 
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<  blifhed  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  2.  That,  if  introduced,  it 

<  would  be  attended  with  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country 
*  in  general,  and  give  the  'mod  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  the 
‘  workmen  employed  in  it.  And,  3 .  That  the  means  of  intrqdji- 
‘  cing  it  are  neither  fo  difficult,  nor  diftant,  as  in  many  manu- 
‘  faftures  which  have  been  already  carried  on  to  advantage.’ 

In  fupport  of  the  firft  pofition,  the  author  obferves,  that,  a- 
bout  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  difficulties  attending  the  ma^ 
nufadluring  of  linen  in  this  country  were  thought  to  be  unfur- 
mountable  ;  but  that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  we  were  e- 
nabied,  not  only  to  fupply  our  home-confumption  of  that  article, 
but  to  export  to  foreign  markets  to  a  very  great  amount.  He 
further  remarks,  on  this  head,  that  the  obftrudions  which  the 
inanufa(5ture  of  broad  cloth  may  be  fuppofed  to  meet  with  are 
trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe  which  a(flual!y  oppofed  the 
progrefs  of  the  linen  manufa(fl:ure  ;  and  that  We  now  make  cloth 
equally  good,  in  every  refpe<fl,  as  in  England,  though  the  quan¬ 
tity  be  inconfiderable,  owing  to  a  ruinous  and  abfiird  prejudice 
of  our  countrymen  in  favour  of  foreign  merchandife. 

To  confirm  his  fecond  pofition,  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate, 
that,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  the  money  annually  remitted 
to  England  for  piirchafing  woollen  cloths  cannot  be  lefs  than 
L.  300,000.  '  Tq  men  who  underhand  their  own  intereft,  or 
have  any  regard  to  the  profperity  of  their  country,  no  further 
argument  would  be  neceflary,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  we  have  a  great  command  of  mod  of  the  neceflary  materi¬ 
als. 

The  author,  in  illuflrating  his  third  pofition,  enumerates  the 
caufes  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  woollen 
manufafture  :  And  we  have  to  hope,  on  this  fubjedl,  that  little 
and  partial  views  will  foon  yield  to  a  general  and  national  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Letters  concerning  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Scotland ;  particu^ 
larly  the  Linen  and  Woollen  Manufactures,  By  David  Loch,  Mer^ 
chant,  8vo,  6  d. 


These  letters  regard  an  important  fubjeefi,  and  are  not 
the  vague  aflertions  of  a  theorift.  The  writer,  who  was 
long  engaged  in  trade,  employs  his  experience  to  the  advantage 
of  his  country*  His  r€fle<hions  are  pertinent,  and  merit  atten-* 
tioui^ 
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TUR'KEV  and  RUSSIA. 

The  long  and  bloody  conteft  between 
thefe  two  mighty  empires  is  . now  termi¬ 
nated.  A  Ruflian  ‘  officer,  diroatchfe'd  by 
General  Romanzow,  brought  tnis  impor- 
tant  intelligence  to  Warfaw, 'on  the  5d  of 
Auguft.  The  peace  was  figne’d  on  the 
aid -of  July  at  Kout-choucc  Kainardzi, 
near  Silinria,  by  Prince  Repjnin,  and  the 
Turkilh  plenipotentiaries,  Neflang)  Rifni, 
Acmet  Efiendi,  'and  Ibrahim  Miconib, 
Keis  Edendi,^ and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  "field  "rnarfhal  Count  Romanzow  and 
the- Grand  Vizir,  The  treaty  contains 
twenty-eight  articles.  The  following  are 
tlie  mod  material  that  are  yet  known. 

I.  The  abilblnte  independence  of  the 
Crimea;  and  that  their ‘CHans  (hall* Tor 
the  future,  have  no  further  duties  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Grand  Signior,  than  fuch  as  arc 
due  to  him  as  the  fupreme  Calif  of  the 
Jvlahometan^  religion, 

X.  Kuffia  fhall  have  a  free  navigation 
and  trade  hi  the  Black  Sea,>nd  in  all  the 
harbours,  rivers,  and  ports  of  the  Turkidi 
cmpifc. 

3.  The  foitrefles  of  Afaph,  Jeni^k'ale, 
Kertfch,  and  Kinburn,  with  thtir  di- 
ilri^is,  and  a  tradl  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Bog  and  Dnieper,  Ihall  belong  to 
Huffia. 

4.  Ruffia  (hall  have  the  liberty  of  buil¬ 
ding  new  tprtrclTes,  and  repairing  the  old 
ones,  as  .they  think  fit. 

5.  The  Porte  always  give  the 

reigning  fovereign  of  RulTia  the  title' of 
Padifchach,  that  is.  Emperor  of  ail  the 
P.uffia$. 

6.  Rudia  rcturns  all  her  conqncfls,  fli- 
pulating  certain  prerogatives  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
and.idands  redored^  which  puts  them  in 
I'ccuiity.  And, 

7.  The  Porte  engages  to,  pay  Ruflia  a 
Ijrge  fum  of  money,  hot  lefs  than  forty- 
eight  inillions,'  nor  more  than  feventy 
millions  of  piadies,  to  defray  the  expen- 
ces  that  empire  has  been  at  during  the 
■war,  and  to  give  them  all  the  artillery  they 
have  in  their  army. 

The  Eondon  Gazette  of  the  a  3d  In- 
Rant  annourices  the  peke  between  the  Rof- 
liahs  and.l  ufks  in  the  following  manner. 

Pcterjburgh^  Auz»  4.  Lad  night  Mar- 
Ihal  Romanzow's  ion  arrived  at'PeterhofT,^ 
•with  the  agreeable  hews  of  the  peace  ba¬ 
ying  been  figlitd  On' ihc  aid  of  July  by 
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Prince  Repnin,  ‘(who  had  powers  from 
‘thc  'marflial  for  that  *piifpofe),  ahd  two 
Turkiffi  plenipotentiaries  named  ‘by  the 
Grand  Vizir  :  The  principal  articles  of 

which  arc - The  independency  of  the 

Crimea— -The  abfblute  ceflion  to  Rudiaqf 
Kinburn,  Kcrtfch,‘and  Jeriickale;  "and  of 
air  the  didridl  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Dnieper — A  free  navigation  in  all  the 
Turkifli  feas  ;  in  which  is  included  the 
padige  through  the  Dardanelles,  with  all 
tfic  privileges  and  immunities  which  arc 
granted  to  the  mod  favoured  nations— 
Several  dipulations  in  favour  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as 
,well  as  thofe  of  the  iflan'ds' redored  by 
Ruflia  to  the  Porte ;  the  detail  of  which 
the  m'arfhal  has  not  yet  fpccified,  reler- 
ving  farther  ■  particulars  till  he  fends  the 
ratification,  which  he  had  dipulated  w'ith 
,^the  Grand  Vizi^  fhould  be  fiened  on  or  be¬ 
fore  theVSth  of  July,  and  which  he  means 
to  tranfmit  by  Prince  Repnin— Rulfia  is 
to  retain  AzoiT  and  Taganrok. 

AMERICA, 

The  colonids,  and  particularly  the  int 
habitants  of  Bodon,  if,  credit  be  given  to 
a  tbonfand  letters  in  the  public  papers, 
appear  to  be  in  the  deeped  didrefs. 
Their  uneafincfs  proceeds  not  from  any 
natural  calamity,  but  from  a  gci/ulTic  love 
of  Liberty,  and  a  rooted  avedion  to  the 
minuted  exertions  of  tyranny 'and  op- 
preflion.  With  them,  an  ailt  of  parli¬ 
ament  is  an  execrable  and  villainous  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  natural  liberties  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  contribute  a 
little  money  for  the  fupport  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  confidcr  as  equivalent  to  the 
mod  daring  robbery.  Not  fully  fatisfied, 
it  would  feem,  as  to  each  other’s  integri¬ 
ty,  or  that  their  patriotic  bawiings  are  the 
refult  of  honed  indignation  againd  the 
invaders  of  their  liberties,  they  have 
thought  it  a  prudent  mcafure  to  try  if  the 
fanflion  of  a  folemn  oath  can  excite  in 
them  a  real  love  of  their  country,  and  o- 
hlige  them  to  perform  their  mutual  en¬ 
gagements. 

The  following  provinces,  towns,  coun¬ 
ties,  &c.  in  America,  fays  a  letter  from 
Bodon,  dated  July  1.  viz.  ConneRicut ; 
towns  of  (Predon,  Farmington,  Wetherf- 
field,  and  Hartford  ;  Williamlburgh,  in 
Virginia;  Baltimore,  in  Maryland;  An¬ 
napolis;  Rhodc-idand^  and  Providence^ 
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have  unanloK^dy  refolved  to  break  off  ail 
'trade  and  dealings  with  Great  Britain, &c. 
^and  with  that  colony,  province,  or  town, 
which  ihall  decline  or  refufe  to  come  into 
fimiUr  refolutions  with  the  majority  of 
the  colonies. 

In  confcqucnce  thereof,  the  follow¬ 
ing  folemn  league  and  covenant  has  hcen 
‘fobferibed  by  the  refpedlive  inhabitants 
of  the  icveral  towns. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

‘  WE,  the  I'ubfcribcrs,  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  _  ,  having  taken 

into  our  ferious  confideration  the  preca¬ 
rious  ftatc  of  the  liberties  of  North- Ame- 
j’rica,  and  more  elpccially  the  prtfent  di- 
;(lre(It*d  condition  of  thir  iciultcd  pro¬ 
vince,  embarralTed  as  it  is  by  the  fcveral 
afls  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  tending  to 
the  entire  fubverfion  of  our  natural  and 
charter  rights ;  among  which  is  the  a<n: 
for  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bolton  : 
And  being  fully  fenfible  of  our  indifpen- 
fible  duty  to  lay  hold  on  every  means  in 
our  power  to  preferve  and  recover  the 
much  injured  conftitution  of  our  country; 
and  conlcious  at  the  fame  time  of  no  al- 
^  tennlive  between  the  horrors  of  flavery, 
or  the  carnage  and  defolation  of  a  civil 
war,  but  a  furpenlion  of  all  commercial 
jntercourfe  with  the  ifland  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  Do,  in  the  prefence  of  God,  fc- 
letnnly  and  in  good  faith,  covenant  and 
agree  with  each  other, 

*  I.  Vhat  from  henceforth  we  willfuf- 
pend  all  commercial  intercoiife  with  the 
faid  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  until  the  aft 
for  blocking  up  the  faid  harbour  be  re- 
,  pealed,  and  a  full  reftoration  of  our  char¬ 
ter  rights  be  obtained. 

‘  11.  That  there  may  be  the  lefs 
Utm  to  others  to  continue  in  the  faid 
now  dangerous  commerce,  we  do  in  like 
manner  folemnly  covenant,  that  wx  will 
not  buy,  purchafe,  or  confume,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandize,  which  fliall  arrive  in  Ame¬ 
rica  from  Great  Britain  aforefaid,  from 
and  after  the  laft  day  of  Aiigull  next  cn- 
fuiuc.  And,  in  order  as  much  as  in  us 
lies  to  prevent  our  being  interrupted  and 
dctcatcd  in  this  only  peaceable  roeafurc, 
entered  into  for  the  recovery  and  prefer- 
vation  of  our  rights,  we  agree  to  break 
off  all  trade,  commerce,  and  dealings 
■whatever,  witii  all  perfons,  who,  prefer¬ 
ring  their  own  private  intcreft  to  the  fal- 
Ution  of  their  now  pcrilhing  country, 
ihall  Hill  continue  to  import  goods  of 
^reat  Britain,  or  (hall  purchafe  of  thofe 
*ho  do  import. 

‘  III.  That  fuch  perfons  may  not  have 
t  b  their  power  to  impofc  upon  us  by  a- 
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HY  pretence  whatevcf,  we  further  agree  to 
purchafe  no  article  of  merchandize  from 
them,  or  any  of  them,  who  (hall  not  have 
Cgncd  this,  or  a’fimilar  covenant,  or  will 
not  produce  an  oath,  certified  by  a  magi- 
ftrale  to  be  by  thenv  taken,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  purpofe,  viz.  *  I 

‘  of  in  the  county  of  , 

‘  do  'folemnly  fwear,  that  the  g<k)ds  I 

*  have  now  on  hand,  and  propofc  for  falc, 

*  have  not,  to  the  bcH  of  my  knowledge, 

*  been  imported  from  Great  Britain  into 
‘  any  port  of  America,  fiiice  the  lad  day 
‘  of  Auguft  1774;  ’and  that  I  will  not, 

‘  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  an  agreement 
‘  entering  into  through  this  province,  im- 

*  .port,  or  purchafe  of  any  per  foil  fo  im- 
‘  porting,  any  goods  as  afortfuid,  until 
‘  the  port  or  harbour  of  Bofton  (hall  be 
‘  opened,  and  we  are  fully  reftored  to 
‘  the  free  ufe  of  our  conditutional  and 
‘  charter  rights.* 

‘.Laflly,  we  agree,  that,  after  this  or  a 
fimilar  covenant,  has  been  offered  to  any 
perfon,  and  they  refufe  to  fign  it,  or  pro¬ 
duce  the  oath  above-fai'd,  we  will  confidcr 

*  them  as  contumacious  importers,  and 
withdraw  all  commercial  connections  with 
them,  fo  far  as  not  to  purchafe  of  them 
any  articles  whatever,  and  publifli  their 
names  to  the  world,* 

This  folemn  league  and  covenant  Vc- 
cjiiires  no  commentary.  When  men  have 
recourfe  to  oaths,  it  is  a  fure  fymptom  of 
fufpicion,  diftrnlt,  and  want  of  public  and 
private  fidelity,  'fhe  following  letter  from 
a  gentleman  at  New- York,  to  his  friend 
at  Glafgow,  dated  July  z.  feenis  to  give  a 
candid  and  feiifible  account  of  the  patrio* 
tic  views  of  our  Anrierican  brethren. 

‘  Weare  now  entering  upon  a  new  non¬ 
importation  agreement.  There  never  was 
the  appearance  of  more  union,  and  never  ] 
lefs  fincerity  among  all  our  merchants  than 
atprefent  :  We  have  three  lets  of  people, 
who  are  equally  zealous  to  promote  the 
non-importation  plan.  Some  really  think 
that  life,  eftate,  and  every  thing  clfe  is 
concerned  in  the  debate  about  who  (hall 
have  the  laying  on  a  paltry  three-penny 
tax.  This  is  a  frail  ciafs.  There  arc  o- 
thers  who  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 
in  wheat  and  flour,  and  never  deal  in  £ng- 
li(h  goods.  Theie  are  very  zealous  about 
non-importation  ;  for  then  trade  will  run 
entirely  through  their  own  hands ;  they 
will  alfo  get  a  better  price  for  fuch  fine 
goods,  &c.  as  are  fmugglcd  in  their  (hips. 
They  are  fome  of  the  moft  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  both  in  this  city  and  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  There  is  a  third  fet  of  people, 
more  numerous  than  both  the  other  two. 
They  are  men  who  intend  to  make  for¬ 
tunes  by  breaking  agreements,  which  they 
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others  will  be  fuch  fools  as  to  keep. 
It  is  now  well  known,  that,  during  the 
Jaft  nonimportation  agreement,  many 
merchants  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
their  addrefs  in  fmuggling,  not  fmuggling 
to  defrand  the  revenue,  but  to  cheat  one  an¬ 
other  ;  for  inftance,  under  the  name  of 
the  Sail  Dock,  they  imported  fine  linen  of 
any  fort,  for  the  bales  were  not  opened  ; 
a  tnoufand  other  articles  were  daily  im¬ 
ported,  under  the  name  and  cover  of  ne- 
ccflary  and  permitted  goods.  The  mer¬ 
chants  ordered  their  goods  to  be  delivered 
at  fbme  by-ports,  where  they  were  carried 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  by  land,  and,  af¬ 
ter  all,  gained  four  times  the  ufual  pro¬ 
fit  ;  others,  who  ufed  kfs  caution,  were 
detected,  and  publicly  advertifed  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  their  country.  The  advertilements 
did  them  juft  as  much  harm  as  the  Pope’s 
excommunication  did  to  Henry  VIII. 
Tlicy  are  now  eftecnied  as  much  as  any 
body,  and  have  attended  to  the  proverb, 
Xe/  him  laugh  that  'wins.  With  fuch  ex¬ 
amples  and  fuch  hopes  before  them,  you 
need  not  wonder  that  our  merchants  have 
become  violent  patriots.  I  had  almoft  for¬ 
got  to  mention  a  fourtli  clafs.  It  confifts 
of  people  who  for  lome  years  paft  have 
imported  more  goods  than  they  can  fell. 
They  think,  that  fuch  an  agreement,  if 
well  looked  to,  may  laft  about  a  twelve¬ 
month,  by  which  lime  their  old  (hop- 
keepers  will  Le  very  difpofed  of. 

They  may  alfo  gain  a  little  time  to  col- 
Jeft  fufpicious  debts,  and  will  be  ready  to 
ftart  frclh  on  a  footing  with  other  people. 
Thus  have  1  given  you  a  pretty  full  enu¬ 
meration  of  parties,  from  which  you  may 
gutfs  of  our  prefent  ftock  of  patriotifm. 
Some  merchants  on  your  fide  ot  the  water 
will  doubilefs  take  the  alarm,  liut  they 
■luft  he  very  green  indeed,  who  can  fup- 
pofe  that  ,wc  fiiall  execute  our  threats* 
Wc  have  no  more  thought  of  dropping 
trade  in  earneft,  than  you  have  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  MulTulman.  We  (hail  rather  fubmit 
to  be  taxed  a  few  fiiillings  by  parliament, 
than  to  tax  ourfclves  with  the  ruin  of  our 
whole  eftates,.  by  breaking  off  trade.  In¬ 
deed,  1  am  afraid  that  vve  ftiall  never  have 
the  good  luck  to  fear  lord  North  upon  the 
prelent  occafion :  'Phis  trick  has  been 
twice  played;  *tis  grown  a  little  dale ;  1 
Vifli  our  politicians  could  invent  fiome  o- 
ther  bug-bear.  You  will  obferve  by  the 
public  prints,  that  wc  are  all  grown  very 
liberal  to  the  poor  people  in  Bofton,  as  a 
reward  for  their  zeal  in  the  cry  of  liberty ; 
though,  by  the  way,  they  have  hitherto 
proved  the  moft  faithlefs fet'on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  There  is  hardly  a  (ingle. petty  mer¬ 
chant  in  that  Country  who  cares  a  fnuff 
y  liberty  was  damn’d,  provided  fee  ccuid 


get  leave  to  fmuggle  and  make  a  little 
money  by  oVcr-reaching  his  friends.* 

The  friends  of  liberty,  and  thofe  who 
affeff  to  commiferate  the  poor,  diftrcfiTcd, 
perlccuted  Americans,  will  doubtlefs  hstve 
rccourfe  to  their  ufual  fagacious  (hift,  and 
infift  that  the  above  letter  is  a  forgery  im- 
pofed  upon  the  public  by  the  miniftry. 
But  they  ought  to  confider,  that  the  ob- 
fervations  it  contains  arc  founded  on  nature, 
and  particularly  on  the  nature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  traders.  ' 

•  SCOTLAND. 

On  the  a 9th  of  July,  the  court  of  fcf- 
fion  gave  judgement  on  an  aftion  of  de¬ 
clarator,  raifed  at  the  inftance  of  the  Earl 
of  Aboyne,  the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  Lord 
Colville,  the  Bon.  Francis  Charteris,  Sir 
Robert  H*.  nden'on,  and  others,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  Canon- 
gate,  and  peaces  adjacent,  againft  the  ma- 
f  iftrates  and  town-council  of  the  city  of 
Edinl^i^irgh.  .  The  intentiop  of  this  aftion 
was,  lor  having  it  declared.  That  the 
town,  and  their  tackfmen,  had  no  right 
to  levy  certain  impofts  and  duties  from 
the  inhabitants ;  particularly,  irwo,  That 
no  wines  were  liable  to  pay  the  import 
duty,  but  French,  Rhenifh,  Spanifh,  and 
brandy  wines.-  ado,  That  all  other  wines, 
and  fpiritous  liquors,  diftiiled  in  England 
or  the  Britifh  colonies,  may  be  imported 
without  payment  of  duty,  j/io.  That  cy¬ 
der,  perry,  London  fweets,  porter,  ale, 
and  beer,  may  be  likewife  imported  from 
England  free  of  impoft.  4/®,  That  no 
perfons  are  liable  to  pay  impoft  for  any 
liquors  imported  by  them  for  their  own 
confumpt,  and  that  it  can  only  be  exacted 
from  thofe  who  import  fuch  liquors  for 
fale  within  the  city.  5/0,  That  the  impoft 
duty  does  not  extend  over  the  Canongate, 
North-Leith,  Forifburgh,  Potter-row, 
Brifto,  or  Pleafance,  or  any  other  of  the 
fuburbs,  liberties,  and  territories  of  E- 
djnburgh,  in  which  it  has  not  been  legal¬ 
ly  in  ule  to  be  levied.  6/0,  That  the  ma- 
giftrates  have  no  power  to  exaft  inipo(l 
at  the  port  of  Leith,  And,  laJihyTh^t  , 
they  have  no  right  to  feize,  or  to  confif- 
cate  any  liquor,  for  which  the  impolt  has 
nut  been  paid,  but  muft  fue  for  the  fame 
iii  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  or  in  terms 
of  their  grant. — Before  the  lords  proceed¬ 
ed  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  different  -j 
points,  the  counfel  for  the  town  declared, 
That  they  never  had  exacted  the  impoft 
at  the  port  of  Lekh,  or  meant  to  do  fo: 
And  the  lord  advocate,  on  the  part  of  the 
town,  having  alfo  declared,  that  the  ma- 
■  giftrates  did  not. claim  impoft  on  cyder 
and  perry,  the  court,  without  a  vote,  de¬ 
cided  every  other  point  in  favour  of  th^ 
tOWfl. 
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Tn  digging  lately,  fays  a  letter  from 
Orkney,  dated  July  13,  for  peats,  in  a 
mofs  at  Caidaie,  there  were  found,  about 
two  feet  below  the  furface,  two  cow  horns, 
containing  a  number  of  linall  filver  coins. 

On  the  mouths  of  the  horns,  and  lying 
near  them,  were  (evcral  pieces  of  fine  fil¬ 
ver,  in  the  form  of  crelcents  of  different 
dimenfions,  nearly  meeting  at  the  ends, 
fome  of  them  flat,  others  angled’  and  cor¬ 
nered,  and  fome  round  ;  one  piece  refem- 
bied  the  (taple  of  a  door,  and  another  the 
hook  ufually  employed  for  hanging  deaths 
upon.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  horns 
were  feveral  bits  of  the  fame  metal,  but 
coarfer,  which  feem  to  have  been  cut  with 
an  inftriimcnt,  and  appear  to  have  been 
parts  of  crefeentf.  The  horns  were  found 
in  a  Hoping  pofition,  and  much  decayed. 
We  can  make  nothing  of  the  infcriptioiis 
round  the  coins,  although,  on  mod  of 
them,  the  bud,  fbepter,  erodes,  and  cha- 
raders,  feem  to  be  but  vciy  little,defaccd. 
The  ground  where  they  were  found  is  dry, 
and  has  been  padured  upon  for  many  a- 
ges  pad.  The  peats  taken  out  of  this 
mofs  arc  uncommonly  folid  and  heavy. 

►  The  peats  above  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
horns,  were  full  as  firm  and  folid  as  tliofe 
at  a  didance.  For  cheie  reafons,  it  is 
thought  that  the  coins  may  be  very  an- 
tient,  and  may,  perhaps,  throw  fome  light 
upon  the  hidory  of  thofc  iflands,  and  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  in  fome  re¬ 
mote  period. 

William  Nclthorpc,  Efq;  is  app3inted 
one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cudoms 
in  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  deceafed 
jofeph  Tudor,  Efq;  R.  Ellidon  Phillips, 
Efq;  fncceecls  Mr  Nelthorpe  as  fecrctary, 
aud  Mr  Shadrach  Moyle  fucceeds  Mr 
Phillips  as  fird  clerk  to  the  fecrctary. 

On  the  a4th  of  Augud,  Mr  John  Ro- 
bertfon,  lately  elected  profeffor  of  natu¬ 
ral  phitolbphy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  arrived  in  town  from  Peterfbnrgh. 
He  was  accompanied  by  fome  Ruffian 
gentlemen  who  defign  to  piofecute  their 
Itudies  at  this  iiniverlity.  We  are  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in  tedi- 
mony  of  her  elteem  for  Mr  Robertlbn, 
has  bedowed  on  him  a  penfion  of  500 
•  rubles  per  annum,  during  life.  ^ 

One  Henry  Maegraugh,  an  Irilhman, 
having  frequently  impofed  upon  the  land¬ 
lords  of  public  hollies  in  this  city,  by  cal¬ 
ling  for  vi(ftuals  and  drink,  and  after  fi- 
uilhibg  his  meals,  telling  the>  people  he 
had  no -money  to  pay,  the  magidrates, 
on  the  a  3d  indant,  lentenced  him  to  be 
whipped  on  Wednefday  the  3 id,  and  to 
b'e  imprifoned  for  three  months.  The 
affair,  we  hear,  is  to  be  appealed  to  the 
high  court  of  jodiciary;  l^ecaiUc,  tfipugh 
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the  fraud  is  evident,  yet,  h  is  doubted, 
whether  it  can  fall  under  the  head  of  theft, 
or  of  any  crime  which  infers  a  corporal 
puniihment. 

The  late  proclamation  for  regulating 
the  gold  coin  refers  to  the  refolution  or 
order  of  the  lords  of  the  trcafiiry,  dated 
July  z3,  1773;  but  it  has  reverfed  the 
form  in  which  the  faid  order  was  origi¬ 
nally  publilhed,  and  putThe  new  guineas 
fird,  which  has  caufed  much  confufion. 

The  order  of  the  lords  of  the  treafury 
was  fird  publilhed  as  under,  viz. 

All  gold  coin  weighing  lefs  than  in  the 
following  table  to  be  refufed  In  payments, 
except  as  by  weight. 

♦  First  Class. 

dwt,  gr,  gr. 

Guineas  coined  "y 

before  Geo.  >5  3  or  (5  under  Hand, 

III.  to  weigh  j 
Half  Guineas, 


leas,  ‘y 
le  a-  > 
rioJ.  j 


%  13 


or  3*  undetDo, 


during  the 
hove  period 

Second  Class. 

Guineas  of  Geo. 

HI.  coined  C  ^  .  j*.. 

before  Jan.  I.  C  or  3  under  ditto. 

1 77a, to  weigh 
Half  Guineas,  T 
during  the  >  % 
lame  period,  j 

Quarter  Gui¬ 
neas,  ditto 

Third 

Guineas  coined  S 
fince  Jan.  >  S 
17  71, to  weigh  \ 


J 

rUi-  7 
»»  3 


14  or  under  dit. 


7  or  1 1  under  dIt. 
Class. 

8  or  I  under  ditto. 


Half  Guineas 

during  the  W  or  under  ditto. 

fame  period,  j 

By  the  late  proclamation  the  firft  clafs 
in  the  above  table  (which  is  placed  laTt  in 
the  proclamation)  is  called  in  to  be  re¬ 
coined  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  they  are  ex¬ 
changed  for  new  coin  at  the  bank,  and  by 
the  rccclvers-gcneral  of  the  feVeral  coun¬ 
ties,  and  ccafcd  to  go  in  payments  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  on  the  15th  June. 

The  fecond  clafs  in  the  above  ublc  fuf- 
fers  no  alteration,  and  is  only  mentioned 
as  the  next  regulation  that  is  to  take  place, 
in  the  following  words  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  viz. 

And  we  do  hereby  think  proper  to 
give  notice  to  all  our  loving  fubjcfls,  that, 
fo  foon  as  the  occafions  of  circulation  will 
allow,  we  lhall  ilTue  our  further  procla¬ 
mation  for  calling  in  and  re-coining  all 
guineas  weighing  Icfs  than  five  penny 
weights  eight  grains,  and  all  fmaller 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  fame  proportion.** 

Sq  that  the  third  clafs  iu  the  above  ta« 


\ 
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ble  is  uhimattly  to  be  the  only  standard' 
gold  coin  ofrhe  realm. 

The  regulation  with  regard  to  Hamp- 
ing  money-weights  at  tl)e  tower,  as  di- 
re^ed  by  the  late  aft,  is  not  to  take  place 
till  after  the  31  ft  of  December  next.  The' 
■words  of  the  aft  are,  “  That  from  and  af¬ 
ter  the  31ft  of  December,  one  thoufand 
ieven  hundred  and  feventyTour,  all 
weights  to  be  made  ufe  of  foi  weighing 
gold  and  filycrcoin,  ft^all  be  regulated  by 
duplicates  of  tl^e  ftandard  weights’ of  a 
guinea  and  fhilling,  and  <»f  the  parts  and 
multiples  thereof,  refpeftively  lodged  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  officer  appointed  for 
that  purpofe;  and  after  having  been  tried  - 
and  compared  therewith,  and  found  to  be 
juft  and  true,  (hall,  in  teftimony  there¬ 
of,  be  marked  by  the  officer  with  a  ftamp 
or  mark,  or  ftamps  or  marks,  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  mafter  of  his  Majefty’s 
mint.*' 

On  Sunday  the  14th  Augiift,  died 
here,  the  Hon,  Mrs  Kincaid,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Charles  Kerr,  and  wife  to 
Alexander  Kincaid,  his  Majefty’s 

printef  and  ftationer.  This  lady  poftef- 
ied,  in  an  eminent  degree,  every  amiable 
virtue,  and  her  whole  life  was  a  difplay 
of  the' goodnefs  of  her  heart.  An  un¬ 
bounded  benevolence  prompted  her  to 
continual  afts  of  beneficence,  and  her 
innate  inodefty  carefully  concealed  them. 
'Die  gcntleft  manners,  with  the  kinde(l 
alfeftions,  renrkred  her  the  beft  of  wives, 
of  mothers,  and  of  friends.  A  genuine 
love  of  goodneis,  and  a  mind  elevated 
with  a  fenfe  of  religion,  were  in  her  the 
foiircc  of  a  W’arra,  yet  fteady  devotion, 
and  of  a  life  unwearied  in  the  praftice  of 
every  chriftian  duty.  During  a  linger¬ 
ing  illnefs,  (he  (bowed  the  nioft  exem- 
plaiy  refignation  and  patience.  She  met . 
diffolution  with  compofurc  and  ferenity; 
and,  as  in  life  (he  had  (hone  the  confpi- 
cuous  pattern  of  every  virtue,  fo  in  death 
(he  appeared  the  triumphant  Chriftian. 

On  the  29th  current,  a  (hocking  nr»ur- 
der  was  perpetrated,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
this  city,  by  one  Thomas  Gumming,  a 
pedlcr.  This  unfortunate  man  was  lub- 
jeft  to  periodic  fits  of  melancholy  and 
madnefs.  He  had  a  wife  and  a  child. 
His  aiTtftion  for  the  child  was  ftrong. 
The  child  was  labouring  under  the  fmali 
pox ;  and  Gumming,  to  inforce  the  great¬ 
er  care  of  it  upon  the  mother,  threatened 
her  with  inftant  death,  if  (he  allowed  it 
to  die.  Laft  night,  the  child  expired, 
sotw’ithftanding  the  poor  woman’s  utmoft 
care  and  anxiety.  Gumming  immediately 
executed  his  threats.  He  fraftured  his 
wife’s  fcull  with  a  hatchet.  Another 
wofljtP,  wli9  cj^d,  Ij?  ([«- 
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ftroyed  in  the  fame  manner.  'I’o  Con¬ 
clude  the-  horrible  fcenc,  he  hanged 
himfelf.  A  deplorable  example  of'  the 
wrong  direftion  of  a  virtuous  paffion ! 
The  foliicittide  of  this  unhappy  man  for 
tlie  life  of  his  child,  excited  a  blind  and 
cruel  refentment  againit  what  he,  in  the 
derangement  of  his  ideas,  conceived  to 
be  the  caul'c  of  its  death. 
AUTUMN  CIRCUITS. 
North.  Lords  JvJUcc  C/er/t  and  P//- 
feur, 

Perth,  Thurfday,  Sept.  15. 

Invernefs,  Thurfday,  Sept.  22. 

Aberdeen,  Friday,  Sept.  30. 

gouTH.  Lords  Auchhileck  and  Karnes, 

TJedburgh,  Wediicfday,  Sept.  7. 

Dumfries,  Wednefday,  Sept.  14. 

Air,  Wednefday,  Sept.  21. 

West.  Lords  Coalfton  and  Kennet, 

Inverary,  Saturday,  Oft.  8. 

Glafgow,  Saturday,  Oft.  15. 

Stirling,  fFiiday,  Oft.  21. 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  13.  At  Rothiemay,  Thomas  Whar¬ 
ton,  Efq;  commiffioncr  of  exciie,  to  lady 
Sophia  Duff,'  fifter  to  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Aug.  7.  At  Bath,  the  hon.  Charles 
Hamilton,  to  Mifs  Frances  Calvert. 

B  I  R  T^H. 

Aug.  5.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countefi- 
dowager  of  Dumfries  and  Stair,  of  a  fon. 
DEATHS. 

Jul)^2i.  At  Holland-hou(c,  the  right 
hon.  lady  dow'agcr  Holland. 

At  — - in  England,  Jofeph  Tudor, 

Efq;  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  in  Scotland. 

15.  At  Aberdeen,  Jean  Grant,  fpoufe 
of  Lieut.  Robert  Gordon  of  the  navy,  and 
youogcft  fifter  of  Alexander  Grant,  Efq; 
of  Arndillie. 

22.  Thomas  Graham  of  Eallagan,  Efq; 
NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  EfTay  concerning  the  Govcrnmcnc 
of  China  wdll  appear  in  our  next. 

'FIk  Speculum  Stultorum^  by  Nigelhs 
de  fplrekeri  or,  the  Nexu  DunctaJ,  a 
regular  Satire,  in  four  parts,  is  received. 

The  Hiltory  of  AbvJeSf  Sec.  i.  is  come 
to  hand,  and  an  early  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  laying  it  before  the  public.  The 
BOX  is  at  all  times  open  for  complaints ;  , 
and  they  may  be  ftated  under  fiftitiuus 
names. 

Another  Sketch  of  the  CharaHer  of  Johi} 

'  Kvox  the  Reformer f  exhibiting  a  different 
View  of  his.  Motives  and  A^lonSf  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  under  confideration. 

Sec,  VI.  Of  the  Antiquities  ofStirling- 
Ihirc  is  received. 

Other  favours  came  toQ  late  to  be  par* 
t^uiarly  ac^powlcdgccU 


